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TEACHERS 


THE SIGN salutes a record 
total of about 125,000 
teachers in U. S. Catholic 
schools, proposes we join 
in a spiritual Teacher's Day, 
like Mother's or Father's 
Day. We suggest the 3rd 
Sunday of September. In 
‘54 it's September 19. 

Let's at least say this: 








In September... 
|... Start Them With 





PRAYER for TEACHERS 
O God, who dost give glory 
to Thy Church with the 
wonderful learning of blessed 
Thomas, Thy confessor, and 
dost render it fruitful by 

s holy deeds, grant us, we 
beseech Thee, that we may 
understand what he taught 
and follow his example 

in what he did. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE DIVISION 


“ARE scremvists. 
GETTING RELIGION?” 


MAGALINES 
Gann fy eke Wye 
FIFTEEN RULES 
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° IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES . 
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MILWAUKEE'S 
MARQUETTE 

College of Journalism’s 

Proposed Building 

Typifying “new look” at Catho- 
lic colleges where students want 
to “see what THE SIGN says.” 
Every month copies in demand at 


Gesu Church & Question Corner. 
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PHOTO COURTESY ZAMSKY STUDIOS 


PHILADELPHIA’S BIGGEST 


FOR GIRLS: 
Little Flower Catholic Hs 
Where almost 4,000 students 


gather daily THE SIGN is popu- 


lar throughout the school year. 
Hundreds of copies for just 
one teacher's English classes. 





PHOTO COURTESY LAFARGE, KNOX & 
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BROOKLYN'S NEWEST 


St. William the Abbot 
at Seaford, Long Island 


When this prototype of tomor- 


row’s little red school-house 
opens this month each child 
will see a copy of THE SIGN 
at the request of the pastor. 
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GETTING RELIGION? 
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1-MONTHS TRIAL OFFER: 


Order as many copies as you 
believe will sell; pay only 
for copies actually sold. 


Sales Plaque is free, 
supply limited. As many copies 


as you want of Sign-Poster, 


9” x 12”, or Advance Resume, 
53” x 821”. For Sign-Rack, send 
only $1.50 refundable deposit. 


UNION CITY, N. J. 
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‘. err. with enrollment in the CATHOLIC LITERARY 
“y ay : , rhe. FOUNDATION, America’s leading Catholic book club 
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SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


Simple, easy-to-follow arrange- 
ment and clear, legible type 






A miniature liturgical encyclo- 
pedia, with interesting doc- 
trinal and historical notes on 
the Mass 


Contains condensed lives of the 
Saints in conjunction with the 
Masses in their honor 


_ THIS COMPLETE 
DAILY MISSAL 
YOURS FREE — 
AND CATHOLIC 

o- | BEST-SELLERS 
nt | UKE THESE TO 
at | CHOOSE FROM: 


Many marginal notes explain- 
ing the actions of the priest 


A complete prayer book too, 
including Communion prayers, 


geveene teh 


LIFE IS a 





Forty Hours Devotion, Te Deum, 
WORTH 4 A $3.75 Value! Way of the Cross, and other 
T LIVING It costs you nothing. popular devotions. 
By FULTON J. 
ees )= SHEEN 


ACT NOW TO GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
THIS WONDERFUL DAILY MISSAL! 


Bishop Sheen’s enduring book 
u- of rich spiritual guidance, con- 
taining 26 of his most popular 





telecasts, $3.75 . ; 
Simply fill out the coupon on the bottom of this page, clip, and mail it to us. Your free copy of 
| the Saint Andrew Daily Missal will be shipped promptly to you in consideration of your agree- 
o- MENTAL ment, as a member of the Foundation, to purchase at least four Foundation books a year. You 
. MEN ei : : : : ng = 
mA HEALTH IN A have the right to cancel your membership any time after buying four books 
MKD MAD WORLD HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 
, ORLD « 2 s 2 ; 
w By JAMES A. Each month, from the finest Catholic books of leading publishers, the Foundation selects one 
MAGNER title which is fully described in the Forecast, the illustrated brochure which is sent to you in 
Applying the latest develop- advance each month at no charge. The Forecast also supplies you with information about other 


ments in psychiatric research, 
the author helps moderns solve 
mental and emotional problems 
in this age of tension and 





Catholic books which you may choose instead of, or in addition to, the monthly selection. If you 
want the selection of the month, you do nothing and it comes to you automatically. If you do 
not want it, you send back the postcard (always provided), specifying some other book or 
marking it simply “no book.” 





| =e _ FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS — NO MEMBERSHIP DUES 
Send no money. You pay only for each book you decide to keep — the regular publisher’s 
EVERYMAN price or less (but only $3.00 for a monthly selection during the month of selection, even 
AT HIS though the publisher’s price is higher.) Alter- j= "SSS See eeeseeeeeeeeseeeeca=s| 
PRIE-DIEU nate choices may vary in price from $2.00 up- 1 JUST FILL OUT THIS COUPON TO GET YOUR 
wards and are also credited toward free book SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL — FREE! 
By ROBERT dividends which you receive every time you 
NASH, S.J. purchase four books. THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (9-54) 
400 North Broadway 
Revitalizing spiritual medita- ONLY WHOLESOME CATHOLIC READING Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


tions for the Catholic layman, 
written by a priest well-known 
for his work in the medita- 
tional field. $3.75 


A FREE BOOK DIVIDEND 
WITH EACH FOUR 
BOOKS YOU SELECT! 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY 





400 N. Broadway 


September, 1954 





You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation and send me the Saint Andrew 
Daily Missal as my free enrollment premium. | 
understand that | need buy only four Foundation 
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Each book you are offered — whether it be a 1 
novel, biography, spiritual reading, or popular H 
title of current interest — meets the highest § books a year and that a free book will be sent 
moral standards and will contribute to your way # to me after the purchase of every four books. | 
of living and thinking as a Catholic, as well as : — — my membership anytime after buying 
. . . . . our 0° ° 
to your entertainment. Your entire family will 4 . 
benefit from the : 
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DIVIDENDS will build. 


Mr. 1 


L eed S6desonaseneeneaaun 


splendid library of good 
and FREE BOOK 


okth fey Wate), | 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Age, if | 
dl 8 under 21 i 


Occupation 
(Offer good only in the U. S., its Poss. and Can.) & 
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TRY CORTINA’S sHort-cuTt To 




















MORE MONEY TRAVEL FUN 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


NEW CAREER 


START SPEAKING 


SPANISH-FRENCH 


ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


AIL coupon for two-sided, 
ord and sample lesson. BOTH FREE! Listen 
as native instructor speaks to you on record. Let 
your eyes follow words in sample lesson at same 
time. Before you realize it, you'll be “chatting” 
whole sentences in your new language—you gain 
a perfect accent (that’s all you hear!). You don’t 
learn grammar “the hard way’: YOU PICK IT 
UP IN CONVERSATION 
MAIL COUPON NOW. There are no 
to this offer. But it may end soon. 
Hurry! Rush coupon with 25¢ to help 
cover cost of s pecial packing, shipping. 
We'll also send FREE book describing 
full Cortina course. No obligation. 


TINA ACADEMY 


“strings” 







Dept. 1339, 136 W. 52nd St., 

MAIL AT ONCE FOR Gaee In 
CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept. 1339, (Est. 1882) 

| 136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE Sample Record and 1 
lesson in (check one) 


(1 SPANISH [) FRENCH — Russian | 
1 [| GERMAN [] ITALIAN OC JAPANESE 
[) BRAZILIAN and complete information ! 


| about the full Cortina Course. 

1 (stamps or coin) to help 
special packaging, 

l Name 

j DEED 5 dnb bos ktcnwescdeseenveesousets eens | 
PT csssenesahnanncye Zone...State...... * 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed 


Write today for Booklet 8N. 


VANTAGE PRESS, 
In Calif.: 


Enclosed is 25¢ J 
cover the cost of | 
shipping. 


It’s free. 


Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
62538 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


a “CuurcH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. Write 
today for tilus. Catalog SI. H. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 


You may send your payments to 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 





Sell CATHOLIC Christmas Cards: 
MAKE $50.00 EASY IN SPARE TIME 


Show your friends lovely, new, Religious 
Cards never before offered. Amazing values. 
Sell 21 for $1.00. Up to 100% profit. Over 57 
other assortments on which you can make 
easy money fast. Start now—write for sam- 
ples today. EXCELSIOR GREETINGS, 5938 
Fieldston Rd., N. Y., 71, N. Y. 
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LETTER 








The Grace of the Sacrament 


Regarding the article in your May issue 
“Do You Know You Carry Love Insurance,” 


by Kevin Smith: 

Mr. Smith says: “The sacrament is in- 
surance against romantic casualties.” Stufl 
and nonsense! 


The cold fact is that the graces and help 
God promises to a couple in the sacra- 
ment of marriage have to be used—prayed 


for—to be effective. 
Mr. Smith gives the impression that 
somehow or other moral control, sacri- 


fice, love, etc. are automatically guaranteed. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Or did Mr. Smith take for granted that 
a couple—in particular, the husband — 
would always pray and ask to be delivered 
from the evil of infidelity? 

How explain the countless unhappy 
Catholic marriages where one or the othéi 
“plays around’? The sacrament does not 
guarantee anything except unfail- 
ing help if it is asked for. 

Mrs. JoserpH C, WEBER 


God's 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A sacrament imparts grace not because we 


ask for it, nor because we earn it through 
good acts. It imparts grace ex opere op- 
erato, that is, through the mere reception 
of the sacrament. Of course, we must co- 


operate to the extent of avoiding tempta- 


tion and normal 


exercising discretion. 


A Look at Look 


Where 
pressure 


freedoms _ if 
periodicals regarding 


are oul we try to 


editorial 


policy? 
Let Look tell us “What Disturbs Protes- 
tants about Catholics.” We should know. 


If it is persecution, the Church will benefit; 
for, according ecclesiastical 
the Church makes bette: 
persecution. 

Most 
beaten 
the 


to authorities, 


progress under 


thank God, 
threats of advertisers. 
editors of THE SIGN 
formity by pressure from 
tisers? 


editors, 
by 


are not brow- 
Are 
cajoled into con- 
THE SIGN adver- 


James C, LAFLIN 
CLAYTON, Mo. 


We have no objection to Look’s telling us 
what disturbs Protestants about Catholics. 


What 
Protestants 


we object to is Look’s redisturbing | 


about Catholics. 


at all for Protestants to be disturbed about 
Catholics. 
ecclesiastical 
standing and persecution. 


news to 
invite 


Incidentally, it is us if 


authorities misunder- 


We bel ieve | 
—perhaps naively—that there is no need 
} 


In reading the editorial page of my first 
issue of THE SiGNn, July, 1954, I was some. 
what elated in places and somewhat dis. | 
turbed in others. 

First, in defense of THE SiGN’s position 
on the article printed by Look, entitled 
“What Disturbs Protestants About Catho- 
lics,’ I feel that it might be mentioned 
that in the early history of the United 
States religious tolerance was not granted | 
in all the colonies. One colony that did 
grant religious tolerance early in our his- 
tory was Maryland, a Catholic colony. In 
1649, the Toleration Act was passed. This 
act stated that no man who was a Christ- 
ian should be persecuted because of his 
beliefs. It cannot be denied that the Tol- 
eration Act of Maryland very im- 
portant step toward religious freedom in 
the colonies. Therefore, I agree — why 
should we as Catholics defend our rights 
to be accepted as honest Americans when 
history shows the part we played in making 
America what it is today. 

I wonder, however, if THE SIGN is not 
guilty of using the same techniques that 


was a 


it accuses Look of using—namely, that of 
using a common suggestive expression 10 | 
put over a point at the expense of a} 
minority group. I refer directly to the 
statement in the article’ The Skinny Cu- [ 
pid With The Icicle Darts”: “the agree 
ment which a seaman on leave might ! 


make for a night with a painted wench on | 


8th Avenue, New York, or in_ Scollay 
” ' 

Square, Boston. | 
Granted, since the Phoenicians first be: | 


gan to navigate the waters at some distances | 


from their homes, there have been among 
the men who went to sea those with in- 
discriminate taste and those with little 
moral virtue who found themselves “a 
girl in every port,” as there are such men | 
in any walk of life. I am sure, however, 
that there were then, as there are now, | 
men with uprightness of character who | 


resented the iniquities of a minority group 
causing the whole group to be labeled as 
iniquitous. 


(Continued on page 4) 7 





a monthly publication, is owned, 
—Passionist Missions, Inc.) 
’ 3 ; Foreign, $3.50 per year. 
Union City, N. J., under the Act of March 3, 
Par. 4—Sec. 538, Act of May 28, 1925, Vol. 


THE SIGN, 
itle 





1879. 
34, No 


edited, and published 
Subscription price $ 
Entered as Second-Class 
Accepted for mailing 
vo. 2. 


» by the Passionist Fathers. 
3.00 per year, in advance; single copes, + Canada 
Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post Office at ‘ 
at special rates of postage provided for in 


at UNION CITY, N. 
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How Your Organization Can Earn Products Like These 


Just By Selling AsFew As ff 


| 40 Boxes of Beautitul | 
Christmas Cards! 1 


















¢ 


Just Show and Sell This Gorgeous 
Christmas Card Assortment! 


Everybody needs, wants, and uses Christ- 
mas cards. The moment you see these 
beautiful, colorful cards you’ll under- 
stand why your members and friends are 
so eager to have them. Here are lovely 
cards, suitable for every member of the 
family, young and old; friendly greetings, 
“from our family to yours”, religious 
cards, etc. These are not ordinary greet- 
ings, but cards so handsome they’ll be 
remembered and treasured for years! Your 
organization can now earn valuable re- 
wards for selling one of the most popular 
items in America—Christmas cards. 
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$69.95 WESTINGHOUSE 


$44.95 

WESTINGHOUSE TANK TYPE VACUUM CLEANER 48-CUP Drip-O-Lator COFFEE URN 
n 
FOOD Large quantity coffee brewing made simple and easy. 
CRAFTER” Aluminum Urn is graduated to brew 24, 36, or 48 cups 
- a — = gg ge Lanter 9 oo 
ase. our 1 
ane. Christmas Gadde at $1 cath. , _— — 
juicer unit, 


chrome beaters, } 


glass bowls. 
Plenty of power 
for even heaviest 
batters. Yours 
for selling only 
76 ‘boxes of Lin- 
coln Christmas 
Cards. 








Complete with 10-piece attachment set for 
cleaning carpets, stairs, floors, upholstery; 
sprayer and de-mother. Handy disposable 
Toss-Away Bag. Yours for selling only 100 
boxes of Lincoln Christmas Cards. 





$89.95 “Columbia” Automatic 
3-SPEED ton 


Plays all sizes. 
Fast automatic 
changer. Hi-Fi 
range of 100 to 
10,000 cycles, 2 
speakers. Leath- 
erette case. Yours 
for selling only 
125 boxes of Lin- 
coln Christmas 


Cards. ~. 














$34.95 WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC we OVEN 











September, 1954 






750 Watt, 400 
foot film ca- 


pacity. Fast 


£/1.6 coated 
lens. Reversing 
switch. With 
case. Yours for 
selling only 215 
boxes of Lin- 
coln Christmas 
Cards. 











Bakes, roasts, fries, grills. 
complete oven meals for 10 persons! 
Yours for selling only 70 boxes of Lincoln 
Christmas Cards at $1 each. 





Automatic, 





$39.95 REGAL WATERLESS 





COOKWARE 


Locklid Sauce 
Pan, Chicken 
Fryer, Com- 
plete Meal 
Cooker, etc. 16 
pieces in 


weight alumi- 
num. Yours for 
selling only 40 
boxes of Lin- 
coln Christmas 
Cards, 


Dept. S-9, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 







i 


6-Piece 

— ALUMINUM 
COOKING 
POT SET 


yj “Matched set of heavy- 
gauge Aluminum Pots 
for quantity cooking or canning. 
Set includes two 8-quart, two 
12-quart and two 16-quart pots. 
Bakelite cover knobs. Yours for 
selling only 40 boxes of Lincoln 
Christmas Cards. 
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LINCOLN ASSOCIATES, Dept. S-9 i 


87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 4 


Please rush me full information on how my organ- é 
ization can earn useful and valuable products by 

selling Lincoln Christmas Cards. Also include a 
sample box of Lincoln Christmas Cards on approval. 
I understand I am not obligated in any way. 


Organization 





Address. 





Your Name 





Address. 
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Write for: 
Beautiful, .new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 


since 


up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color / 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


the built-in kneeler can be folded 


baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 








LA 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 











country Only $2. postpaid 


and duty 


ir om. DIRECT FROM IRELAND TO YOU 

8 \ / j | eee of carved wooden beads, wooden cross and dependable 

TA) Ga fi} f nickel silver chain. The purse is very thin and made of real 
MY ROSARY OF pigskin. The set will last you a lifetime. And will make an 


Sideal gift from an ix 
a, You may send « 


ash, check or money order 


IRISH PARCEL 


59 Merrion Square Dublin, 


Ireland 











IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 


Your Old AND Neu 


Address to THE SIGN 













ALTAR S 
HOME and 


Every member of your PARISH, your neigh- 
bors, relatives and friends are customers for 
CHRISTMAS IDEALS that will provide your 
group with CASH earnings. 


These PROFITS can be used to purchase 
ALTAR CLOTHS, SURPLICES, CARPET- 
ING, CHALICES, CANDLESTICKS or other 
needs of your CHURCH or organization. 


Air Mail your letter at once for complete details. 


OCIETIES 


SCHOO Rist AN = H 


How to Raise Money for your Work 


We offer a dignified FUND RAISING PRO. 
GRAM that will enable you to earn from several 
hundreds of dollars to over a thousand dollars 
during the coming CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


a Associations 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
CHURCH FUND DIVISION 


Dept. 1234 Box 2032 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


104 pages ...$1.25 
8 1/2 by 11 inches 


td TAY 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 


I should imagine that, should a. sea. 
men’s magazine decide to take exception 
to your expression, they would be 4 Ir 
justified as you are in criticizing Look, ‘ 

WILLIAM F. MuLuy 
COLCHESTER, CONN. 
Like every other human group, seamen 
are divided morally into the good and the 
bad. Our reference was only to the fabled 
propensity of the bad ones—casual romance 
ing in every port of call. 


Re your editorial, “Look Sizes Us Up," 
in the July issue of THe Sicn. I had the 
opportunity of reading “What Disturbs 
Protestants About Catholics” while waiting 
in a dentist’s office eX: 
tracted. Believe me, I was so irate at | 


to have a_ tooth 





the injustice of the article that I never felt 
the tooth come out! 
Such “hashed over” and complete un. | 


| truths in a popular magazine! If that kind 


of bigoted individual is teaching in_ the 
divinity schools of our country, no wonder | 
the Protestants continue to maintain the | | 
views they have had in the past. | 
Our job, as practical Catholics, seems to 

be to spread, by voice and example, the } 
real truths about our beloved Church. 8 
there anything else we can do? 

Mrs. 


Mary SARE 


OLEAN, N. Y. 


Doing It Over 


The article, “If I Had It To Do Over 
Again,” in the June issue. had a profound 
However, generally only those who 


| have discovered through adversity the true | 


meaning of life will appreciate the story. 
Joun P. Hem 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 


The objection from Massachusetts to the 
June article, “If I Had It To Do Over 
\gain,”” deserves a rebuttal. Obviously the 


objector likes her stories “They were mar- 


ried and lived happily ever after.” How- 
ever, the blending of two lives is seldom , 
| that simple. The wonderful thing about 
marriage is that, despite temptation, } 


| Sacrament of Matrimony, we can rise above 
|} human 





struggle, and failure, by the grace of the | 


weakness. The true of how 


one couple has done this must have been 


story 


a source of encouragement and inspiration 3 

to others who find the going sometimes ar 

rather rough. sh 

I do not like sordid writing either and | . 

feel that our so-called best Catholic writers | th 

of fiction often overdo it. Much of the w 

fiction is hard to defend. But an authen- | “s 

tic, first-person account, such as the June 
story, when handled with courage and | 
restraint, as was the case, carries real force | 

and is convincing... . m 

Mrs. F. J. SCHADEN th 

Detroit, MICH. WM 

0) 
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The Time for Prayer » a 

ec 

Marie Killilea’s article, “Any Time For [ f 


Prayer,” appearing in the July issue of your 


— 
Pol 


magazine, is most commendable. In_ this t 
(Continued on page 6) | is 
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This exquisite Earthenware Urn 


filled with sweet-scented Jordan Water 
DIRECT BY MAIL FROM THE 





Postpaid, Duty-Free 






You and your family will want this lovely urn in your home 
as a wonderful memento of the Holy Land, and you may have 
it asa FREE Gift from the Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
...sent to your home direct from the Holy Land postpaid, 


HIS graceful earthenware urn 
formed of the sacred soil of the Holy 
-- Land. It is an authentic replica of an urn 
of ancient design, and was hand-fired by 
skilled artisans within sight of the sacred 
places of Jerusalem so beloved of Christians everywhere. It 
contains water from the great River Jordan, scented with 
the fragrance of orange blossoms from the groves which 
flourish on the shores of the Mediterranean. 


was 


duty-free. Read the details of this unusual offer below! 


Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed to your home each month 
from all over the world — postage-paid and duty-free! 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows where 
the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, 
go through fantastic Old World workshops, 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
things with their ancient skills? Best of all 
wouldn’t you like to make your home a 
“show place” with the exciting gifts you’ve 
purchased—values as much as double what 
you are asked to pay for them? 

A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 

To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you 
this handsome Earthenware Urn of Jordan 
Water without charge. Then, as a member 
of the Around-the-World Shoppers Club, 
each month you will receive a surprise pack- 
age sent to you direct from a different for- 
eign country—and with it will come a color- 
ful brochure telling the story of your gift! 

When you actually see the articles, you 
will wonder how the Club can offer such 
tremendous bargains. The secret, of course, 
is that foreign nations need U. S. dollars 
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and offer the Club unheard-of values in ex- 
change. Members thus benefit and iielp im- 
prove world conditions at the same time. 
Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 

So—come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You may 
join for 2 months at $5.00, 4 months at 
$9.00, 6 months at $12.00 or 12 months at 
$22.00. When your gifts begin arriving from 
distant lands, you’ll be delighted you joined! 
However, if you become displeased in any 
way, simply resign membership and your un- 
used payment will be refunded. F'urther- 
more, if you are not captivated with your 
first regular gift, keep it as well as the 
Earthenware Urn and receive a full refund. 
Mail coupon now while this lovely gift from 
the Holy Land is being offered FREE! 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
71 CONCORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 





NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to you from points 
of origin all over the world, prepaid. Thus, you become an 
importer without any of the headaches which usually 
attend importations, We guarantee that the gifts will be 
delivered to you without damage and that they will be 
worth much more than the price you pay. 





TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
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Actual Size; 





Hand-Painted 


In Earth Color 











Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
Dept. 206 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a Member and send me the 
hand-made Earthenware Urn of Jordan Water 
direct from the Holy Land FREE for joining. 
Start regular monthly shipments of the Club’s 
selection of foreign merchandise direct to me 
from countries of origin and cor itinue through 
the following term of mem 








2 Months.. $5.00 ( 29 $2.50 each) 
C) 4 Months.... 9.00 ( 4 gifts at $2.25 each) 
[J] 6 Months.... 12.00 (¢ 6 gifts at $2.00 each) 
Cc) 12 Months...... 22.00 (12 gifts at $1.83 each) 
1 enclose. vemittance for $....cccccccecvescoesecs 
Check here if thi request for a _re- 
newal or reinstat your member- 
ship so we can avoid duplicating countries. 
NOME. .. cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce cs 
(Please Print) 
Address, ..ccccccccccvecccccccscccccscccovcccvocce 





City & Zone 














(NOTE: All shipments c r 1 without peymne nt of 
duty or postage. H ever, tt st Offic Dept. 
charges a service fee of l5c for x livering ‘to reign 
packages, which is collected by your postman and can- 
not be prepaid.) 

IN CANADA, 2 mos., $5 ion $10.50; 6 
mos., $14.00; 12 mos., $ Delivered to your 

« home without payment of 


Address 971 St. Timothy St., 
































See How Easy 
Music Can Be! 





ee FOR FREE BOOK Showing 
Ww easily * hi Y earn music fT 
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READY TO SERVERS 


SsorchB 
< (THICK SOUP) 


oo 


WENTY-EIGHT different soups, 

almost a new one for every 
day in the month and each a 
taste sensation. Sexton soups, 
prepared to master chefs’ specifi- 
cations, are yours to enjoy by 
simply asking your grocer for 
our favorite. Try Philadelphia 
se Pot. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 








LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


of aimlessness, 


age Mrs. killilea’s message 
may well effect a change for the better in 
the lives of many of your readers. It pro- 
vides an inspiration to weave into the 
pattern of our lives the golden thread of 
prayer—for ourselves as well as our neigh- 
bors—without disrupting our busy daily 


routine. 


[ wish to express our appreciation of 
your magazine. sJecause of its various 
features, it appeals to all members of our 
family. 

May God continue to bless your work. 

Mrs. Mary Lro 
TEANECK, N. J. 

Your article, “Any Time for Prayer’ is 
so very much to the point. It is a much 
needed piece of writing. Several of the 


points mentioned had previously occurred 


to me, so I started saying a prayer when 


passing a funeral home, saving part or all 


of a Rosary on the bus, etc. But this article 
goes lots further than I imagined and gives 
me further ways of helping others and 
myself and of using spare time for some- 
thing constructive yet simple. 

ANNE M. REDDEN 
Si. Louts, Mo 
Rosaries for the Bride 


| enjoved very much the inspiring article 
youl June of Tut 
surton timely 
carry a 


in recent 
by Katherine 
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number 
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as day. 
vears this 
Although 
non-Catholic 
lasting gift 
amethyst jewelled 
the of the 
cross. I carried 


a bouquet on their wedding 


me back—fortyv-seven 


to mv own wedding day 


mixed mari mage, MV 


husband-to-be gave inc as a 


for life a precious 
with 


wedding 
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and date 


gold 


mv initials 
the 
right 
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on large 
arm. 


was christened 


it on my 


Each chil this heir 
still 
means after many 
deceased husband's entrance 


with 
its neck. I 


was the 


loom rosary about 


treasure 
it dearly, 
vears of 
the 
So 


for it 
m\ 
Church. 


my 


in 


precious wedding rosary 


helped 
as I trust it will help 
say it for 


him to gain heaven, 
likewise. I 
It 


session. 


me daily his dear 


soul, has become my most precious pos 


It was blessed by Cardinal Gibbons 
at our marriage. 


Mrs. Mary Le Fever 


Rocursrer, N.Y, 


The Child on the Cover 


I have just read the letter written by 
Brother Michael, O. Carm., and it made me 
hopping mad! What is wrong in using a 
child as a model on the May cover of THE 
Sign? What could have been more appro- 
priate? A sweet, young child, wearing a 

| white dress, probably her “Communion” 
dress, praying to “Our Heavenly Mother.” 


| 
| 


[ pray that the little girl grows up to be 
that college athlete that Brothe1 
Michael Who was it that said, “A 
little lead them’? 

Mrs. VERONICA KOMARSKI 


senior o1 
wishes. 
child shall 
ILL. 


(Continued on page 
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VACATION or HONEYMOO 

MT. AIRY LODGE has EV ERY THING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 45 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
Nitely. Newest most modern Ballroom in Poconos, 
Located % mi, from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos. 
Seasonal Sports. Open All Year. Vacationers Bklet, 
V—Honeymooners Bkliet. B 
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QUICKLY FOLD 
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FOR 
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ROOM USES 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, ra. 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 


Nitchell 
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PRESDWOOD + FIR 
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SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St.,. Milwaukee 46, Wis Ss 


WANTED Jewetry 


We buy old or broken Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. rite for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 
__29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, III 
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Your Church Organization can solve all 


it fund raising problems selling Sun- 
shine’s Jeautiful sell-on-sight quality 
Christmas Cards. 


SUNSHINE’S FUND RAISING PLAN 
has worked successfully for thousands of 
groups just like yours. No risk or invest- 
ment is required. Sunshine provides FREE 
INCENTIVE AWARDS to best salespeople 
in your group. 


Catholic Holy Christmas Assortment 





The priceless, sacred art of the centu- 
ries is faithfully reproduced ... twenty- 
one impressively beautiful Catholic 
Christmas Cards that carry moving spirit- 
ual sentiments. 


MANY OTHER Quality Sunshine Christ- 


mas Box Assortments. Also Gift Wraps, 
Gift Items, Stationery, Everydays and 
other money-making fast sellers. 


Write for Details TODAY - Send No Money 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. dept. uc-8 


Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If you live east of Rockies, write to Springfield office.) 
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Noutheast Asia Now 


HEN Mendés-France returned to Paris from 

Geneva and Eden to London, they were haikted 

as heroes. Yet there really wasn’t much to 
rejoice about. The guns had stopped booming and 
quiet had settled over the land. But the quiet 
wasn't the silence of peace. It was the foreboding 
silence of surrender and defeat. 

The. whole business was a sordid affair. The 
old colonial powers, Britain and France, sat down 
at a table with the up-and-coming colonial powers, 
Soviet Russia and China, and handed over the lives 
and liberty and territory of a people thousands of 
miles away. And the principals acted as if they 
were doing something great and noble. Like actors 
on the stage, who know when to turn to the 
audience in subtle invitation to applause, Mendés- 
France and Eden looked for acclaim—and sad to 
say they got it. 

Where are we now in Southeast Asia? 

It is foolish to think that the Communists will 
be satisfied for long with their partial conquest of 
Indochina. Vietnam will be to Indochina what the 
Sudetenland was to Czecho-Slovakia—a mere step- 
ping stone to complete conquest. The terms of the 
truce make the rest of Indochina practically inde- 
fensible. 

Who can blame the people of the still free terri- 
tories if they are disheartened, if they try to make 
the best bargain they can with the Reds? After all, 
they have seen the West take a beating—and like it. 
They have seen friends of the West—including a 
million and a half anti-Communist Catholics—sold 
down the river, while Western politicians congratu- 
lated one another on a slick bargain. 

The Communist tactic has been to pick one coun- 
try at a time and to pit Asian against Asian. After 
Korea it was Indochina. After Indochina where 
will it be? 

We don’t know the order, but we are sure the 
schedule calls for Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and 
Indonesia. 

Burma has a one-thousand-mile frontier with 
Communist China in a difficult terrain, defended 
by only a thousand men. Beyond the frontier, in 
Yunnan, the Chinese are already training the army 
that will attempt to “liberate” Burma at a signal 


from Moscow and Peking. Up to the present, the 
Burmese have defeated the domestic Communists, 
but the country is riven by civil war and weakened 
by years of struggle. 

Thailand better hope of resistance, 
although the Chinese Reds are training a liberation 
army to take care of this country too, It has a grow- 
ing military force, it is utilizing U, S. aid, it can be 
reached by sea, and it has no direct border with 
China. A glance at the map will show how im- 
portant it is that we hold Thailand, as it thrusts 
itself northward into the heart of what the Reds 
hope will be their Southeast Asia empire. 

The British have been having difficulties in 
Malaya where a small force of Communist guerrillas 
hold down a much larger force of .regulars, police, 
and militia. Trouble here will certainly increase as 
the guerrillas receive more supplies and also encour- 
agement from the Red victory in Vietnam. 

Indonesia is a happy hunting ground for Com- 
munist intrigue. In military as well as in civilian 
life there are bitter political and religious factions, 
Communists are in high posts in the government 
and arms are being smuggled into the country. 


=~ 


oflers 


E shall have to act soon or let all Asia go by 

default. And that is something we can’t afford 

to do. The balance of power is already tilting 
dangerously in favor of the Reds and against us. 

We must hasten the creation of Seato, the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization of free nations, a 
military alliance for the defense of this area similar 
to Nato for Europe. Above all, we must remember 
that Asia can’t be saved without the Asians. All we 
can do is to help them to help themselves in main- 
taining their freedom and independence. And they 
won't even accept our help if they have no confi- 
dence in us, if we or our allies descend so low that 
we applaud defeat as if it were victory. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





ABOR DAY this year has a special significance. For the 
first time in twenty years, the American labor movement 
has lived a full year under an Administration it considers 

unfriendly. How do gains and losses stack up under these 
conditions? One answer to this 
a question would be to look at 
1954 the strike situation, a fair barom- 

eter of labor unrest. On that 

score, it does not seem that labor 
has been treated too badly. Labor disputes during the last 
twelve months have been at a low ebb both in number and 
in impact upon the general economic scene. 

A low level of disputes, taken by itself, is not conclusive 
proof that workers are happy. In depression times, workers 
tend to avoid strikes lest unemployed workers bid for thei 
jobs. But the economic decline of the past year was relatively 
mild. 

The best indication of this is the large number of union 
contracts which called for wage increases. It is true that 
these were moderate, compared with previous years. But 
with a steady or declining cost of living, the real gains were 
by no means small. 





So far, it seems, Administration policy in regard to labor 
disputes has paid off. The program of leaving contract 
nncommeeet negotiations to the interested parties, with federal interven- 
; | Stark and lonely stands the Catholic Church at Nam-Dinh, tion confined to normal mediation work, is bringing excel- 

Indochina, following French evacuation. Reds soon took lent results. 
over. Reports indicate persecution of Church has begun 












ABOR has suffered more in regard to unemployment. 
But an average level of 6 per cent of the working force 
unemployed is not unusually high. It was much worse 
5 during the 1930’s and in some postwar years. Moreover, 
the outlook is for slow improve- 
: ment during the coming year. 
t Balancing the Internally, the union movement 
r Laber Books seems to have reached a plateau. 
r ; It is neither gaining nor losing 
p members in any large numbers. Organizing is particularly 
. i difficult in the South, where adverse state labor laws and 
anti-union employers pose serious difficulties. A revision 
y of the Taft-Hartley Act might help in this situation, but 
4 neither labor nor industry was disposed to risk such a step. 
t The A. F. of L.—C. I. O. no-raiding pact was an important 
# step forward, even though Messrs. Beck and McDonald 
.. hog | declined to participate. 

é ; es | On the adverse side, we must record the failure to 
prs iv Hy clean up the racket-ridden longshore situation in New York 
i 2 4 a | harbor. The A. F. of L. made a manly effort, but it failed. 
) a hm te Likewise, C. I. O. unions had uneven success in trying to 

“ win over locals from Communist unions. 
| These failures do not mean that American workers like 


| racketeering or Communism. But they do indicate that the 
fight for union democracy is a complex struggle, not a 
matter to be solved by nostrums devised by armchair strate- 


First nati i a i te a News gists. The training and inspiration of good leadership on 
st native order 0 isters has Deen tounded on Formosa. “ =e $e . sc Gt ati 

Church is taking steps to strengthen native churches the local level is essential in this situation. — 
throughout Asia, in case Red control continues to spread Another problem, which may become serious, manifested 
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itself during recent months. 
millions now 


We refer to the use of the 
pouring into union welfare funds. Some 
scandals have already cropped up. Doubts have arisen about 
the United Mine Workers’ ventures into the banking field. 
On the other hand, David Dubinsky’s suggestion that welfare 
fund books be subject public scrutiny appears to be a 
prudent gesture. 

Taking the picture as a whole, it does not appear to 
have been a bad year for organized labor. 


ASTING a parting glance back at the Geneva disaster, 

a further disturbing thought occurs to us. All this 

uninterrupted surrender to the Reds is dangerous in 
a way we have not seen noted by commentators. It can 
cause citizens to lose respect for 
their own country. There is 
something eye-catching in the 
courage of the Reds. They lie 
to the “great” West, without 
even exercising the courtesy of making it a convincing lie. 
They exact tribute from the West, tax it for existing, as 
they did lately at Geneva, funneling the collection through 
the West’s “sick man,” France. 

The Reds are evil. But their bravura is a thing of beauty, 
the sort of thing to make a citizen square his shoulders and 
to put sparkle into his eye. History has shown that a man 
can fight for an evil cause which gives a lift to his spirits. 
History has also shown that a man can’t be expected to 
fight like a crusader for something which makes him want 
to hold his nose. 


“My Country 
“Tis of Thee” 


\ few more sorties into co-operative appeasement, such 
as the recent one at Geneva, could cause in the United 
States as much decay of national spirit as 


France. 


has occurred in 


If you want to know how much decay that represents, 
recollect this item of current history: Premier Mendes-France 





N. Y. Daily News 
Good news comes to Mrs. Elizabeth Mullin 
with announcement that Passionist son, Rev. 
Lawrence Mullin, was released by China Reds 
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Nuns kibitz at checker game during respite from 
Human Relations workshop at Catholic University 





was hailed in Paris as a national hero for having signed q 
surrender, accepted a disgraceful defeat, and consigned tp 
the dustbin the freedom and rights of 12,000,000 peopl, 

And, no matter what trick words might be used in telling 
the story, we went along with France. So did Britain, 

As a result of such wobbly compliance, plenty of Amer. 
cans might begin to feel about America as plenty of 
Frenchmen do about France. Namely, that it’s not importa 
for a disgustingly weak nation to survive. It is much better 
to be a citizen of a strong state—say, a citizen of some 
western outpost of the Soviet Union. There is nothing -— 
contemptibly weak about the Soviet. It has spirit to spare, 

A bad argument, yes, and the language of it is cruel, 
But it could make a heap of converts. In fact, it has. 













N THE event that Red China is admitted to the United 
| Nations, should we make an exit from it? As the dreary 

Red conquest of the free world continued over the past 
month, this question took on critical importance. Our 
allies—heaven only knows why- 
want the Reds in. We want 
them kept out. So we are faced 
with the problem: If they are 
dragged in over our objections, 
should we stay in or walk out? 

For our part, we don’t know. 
argument for staying in. But one argument going around 
is not good enough. It is this: We should stay in to pre 
vent the China Reds from sabotaging the U.N. 

This argument conceives the situation incorrectly. It Fr 
visualizes the U.N. as being assaulted by the China Reds 
and as looking to us for protection. 

The case is very different. | 

If the Reds get into the U.N., they will certainly assault 


U. N. . - Damsel 
In Distress 


There may be a good 
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it. But the U.N. will have invited the assault, despite our 
pleas with it not to. 
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igious News Photos t 
J. B. Haviland now heads Sela Int ‘1, group; | 


that finances boys’ studies for priesthood | pl 
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In that case, the U.N. will not be asking for protection. 
It will have vetoed whatever protection we 
been willing to give. 


might have 

It will not be in the position of a sweet, helpless princess, 
locked in a tower by an ogre and beckoning frantically 
to a handsome knight peeking out of the woods. It will 
| be in the position of an old bag who jilted the knight to 
§ marry the ogre. The old lady 
, knight, all right, by force of ancient habit. But she will 
be asking him please to be a sport, rustle up a justice of 
the peace, and act as best man, 

How can you protect a dame like that? 

This is the picture we get as we take a close look at 
the claim that we should stay in the U.N. when the Reds 
are admitted—to keep it from being sabotaged. 


will be wigwagging to the 


I is assumed in the West that the West is on the side of 
God. The argument behind this conceit seems to be that 
since the Communists are God-haters, ou 
polarity involves the 
status of being God-lovers. But, 


avowed 
opposed 


aside from this shaky syllogism, 
Buttonhole pas 


there seems to be no readily dis- 
cernible reason for thinking so. 
Particularly when one goes hunting through the record. 

Try, for instance, to find a modern international agree- 
ment in which the West has made religion a major item 
in deciding the deal. 

In all our dealings with the Soviet during World War II, 
it apparently never occurred to American or British leaders 
to demand religious freedom as a condition on which Russia 
would be helped out of the desperate situation in which 
Hitler had her in 1941. Before, during, and after that 
we Phos} PeTiod of wartime collaboration, religion was booted around 
group} in the Soviet and its satellites without any stiff, recorded 
sthood | protest from us. 
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Mendes-France 
hopes to ease tension by offering Tunisia some autonomy. He may succeed 


Yugoslav shrine stands without figure of Christ. 
symbol of hope: Christ lies in tomb, waiting for Resurrection 


‘ 
United Press 


Could be 


Such a proreligious reaction could not, of course, be 
expected of France. French government, in modern times, 
has had a history of secularism and atheism. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that at Geneva, while 
dickering about political and military enclaves, France 
would waste no time fussing over the millions who would 
immediately become subject to persecution for conscience’ 
sake. That is*exactly what happened. 

As for Britain, the religious observer cannot help noticing 
that British statesmanship is wondrously tuned to economics 
and, in certain instances, to military considerations. But 
where has it stood up for religious rights as it stood up for 
oil rights in Iran or military rights in Egypt? 

Britain’s hospitality to invited March, 
1953, may possibly have paid off, in some secret way, as a 


euest, Tito, in 


stroke of dollar statesmanship. But it certainly paid off 
for Tito as reassurance that his persecution of religion was 
too small a thing for Britain to quarrel with him about. 

As for the United States, we, 
matic toadying, have taken our cue from Britain and France. 
Religion occupies low spot on the list of our international 


interests. 


with our persistent diplo- 


We continue to write checks for Tito as he continues to 
step up his activities against churchmen. Recently, at 
Geneva, we went on record as aggrieved at the sell-out of 
civil rights. But there was no reason for an analyst’s think- 
ing that rights of conscience were anywhere near the top 
of our mind. 

Could this be why the West can’t get anywhere, no matter 
how much it courts security? God, who can’t be on the 
side of Communism, doesn’t seem to be on our side, either. 
He might be a little more helpful if we indicated that we 
were anxious to be on His side, if we quit wearing Him in 
our buttonhole at home and_ then Him into the 
trash basket when we try to do business with tin-pot, atheist 
dictators, 


tossing 


1] 











Harris & Ewing 
Former Red Army Major Gregori Klimov believes that “the 
Communist idea is dead in Russia” and that people are re- 
ceptive to message of freedom. Klimov fled to West in °47 
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, ee x : a : United Press Photos 
James Conant, U. S. High Commissioner in Germany, signs 


document for new Berlin housing project for refugees. 
Those who have risked all to flee Reds deserve our aid 








Associated Press 
Flight of Otto John, high West German official, to East 
Germany underscores need of the West to be security con- 
scious while pressing ahead positive program of our own 
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Views in Brief 


Unappreciated. At summer's end, students will half-turn 
their’ backs on vacation freedom and shuffle slowly back 
to school. Many spring graduates will look back, from new 
heights, at opportunities they never saw before. We seldom 
appreciate what we have or what we don’t have to work 
for. Gundolf Goethel, a German high-school student in 
this country, commented on American students: “There 
are so many that go just because they have to. In Germany, 
you don’t have to go to high school. It’s a privilege.” That 
might be hard for students to see—but it’s worth the try. 


The New Tax Bill. At this writing, both houses of 
Congress have approved the President’s tax recommendations 
with minor adaptations. Perhaps it is a little late to offer 
suggestions, but it seems that the writing of the bill was 
not done with the benefit of uniformly sound logic. Tax 
relief to stockholders was granted to prevent the inequity of 
double taxation; but the ordinary consumer who is the 
subject of multiple taxation on income, goods, and services 
got even less relief. The $600 dependency exemption will 
continue to be a sore point, for what breadwinner can 
support a child on 600 smackers? The “babysitter” deduc- 


tion for working mothers is no solution, for until the 
Government grants relief to families, many mothers will 
have to work. The alternatives are rather clear: Which 


contributes more to the nation’s long range well-being: 
a bull market on Wall Street, or sound, happy, and healthy 
American families? 


Center of Attention. Because of the Supreme Court's 
decision on segregation in the schools, the beginning of 
the school term this fall will attract attention. Some schools 
will try to duck the blow; others will try to soften it. The 
only forthright approach worthy of any institute of educa 
tion seems to be that adopted officially by the University 
of Missouri “The laws of the state that up to this time 
had prevented Negroes from attending are no longer effec- 
tive.” The students, we hope, will reflect this decision. It is 
not enough simply to have a law; the important thing is to 
shape our thinking by the law. 


Peace, Justice, and Communism. In the aftermath of 
the anti-Communist victory in Guatemala, Archbishop Mari- 
ano Arellano issued a plea to his people: “You have con- 
quered Communism, casting it out of the land. However, 
Communism cannot be checked by force of arms indefinitely. 
Only social justice can root out its seed.” /” In a similar 
vein, Archbishop Cushing of back from a Marian 
Year pilgrimage, predicted that Europeans “will never accept 
Communism as we know it today.’” He deplored the plight 
“struggling under the handicaps” 
of overtaxation, cheap money, and an unfair share in the 
fruits of production. Perhaps Europe could take a tip from 
Archbishop Arellano—and the Churtch’s social teaching. 


soston, 


of the average European 


Pocket Book Reform? Publishers of paperbound pocket 
books report a heavy drop in sales; some of them plan a 
big cut in production. This could be a good sign if it 
meant getting rid of only the trivial and the crude. It 
would be unfortunate if the many readers who cannot 
afford hard-cover books were deprived of the many good 
books available in pocket book editions. The no-sale pres- 
sure may make publishers ponder the hazards of glutting 
the public with hack stuff and trash. It might be well, too, 
if they realized that coarse, sexy cover designs on even 
good books turn away many readers; pocket books, in 
general, are read in public. Pocket books need not die; 
they do need reform. 
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Baby sitter 


In Defense 


of Our Teen=-Agers 


The headlines tell of kids who gang fight, swipe 


cars, and wreck the local school at night. 






But there is 


another kind of kid—in fact, there are a lot more of them 


¢ a Midwestern city, a few months 
ago, a private charity organization 
gave a party for all the older boys then 
on probation to officers of the juvenile 
court. At the last minute, it de- 
cided to invite a few who were not on 
the probation roll. When the presence 
of these boys came to light at the party, 
a Nisis ensued. A 14-year-old leader of 
the charges of the court rounded up a 
committee and handed an ultimatum to 
his hosts. 


was 


“Either these outsiders take it on the 
lam,” he declared, “or we do. There’s 
no reason why we should have to asso- 
ciate with non-delinquents. After all, 
the newspapers don’t talk about them!” 

The lad was merely echoing an im- 
pression also widely held among his 
elders. Where the younger generation 
is concerned, many newspapers seem to 
follow a multiplication table all their 
own. The police arrest half a dozen 
youths for car stripping, another half- 
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by MILTON LOMASK 


dozen for vandalism, another half-dozen 
for something else. And enterprising re- 
porters, adding up the arrests, find that 
they total a nationwide wave of de- 
linquency. 

What the newspapers overlook in the 
line of youthful disgruntled 
schoolmarms, taking to the magazines, 
supply. The little rascals—meaning, of 
course, the younger generation—won't 


antics, 


study in junior high school; they won't 
study in senior high, and when they 
get to college, there isn’t anything they 
won’t do except study. Yes, they're ex- 
cessively interested in parties, in new 
fads and money, in drive-ins, hot-rod- 
ding, passion pits, and whacky sartorial 
effects. No, they're not particularly 
interested in Bach, Shakespeare, Chau- 
cer, Kafka, or Havelock Ellis. 

These are the facts! But they add up 
to something short of total disaster when 


they are supplemented by other less- 
publicized facts and scrutinized in the 
perspective of history. 

To be fair about it, 
do talk 
If you dig deep enough; if you read the 
back pages or are fortunate enough 
to live in a town where the press exer- 
little discretion, 
read a the 
structive activity of three and a half mil- 


the newspapers 


about the “non-delinquents.” 


cises a charitable you 


can ereat deal about con- 
lion boy and girl scouts, of two million 
4-H club boys and girls, and of nearly 
a million Catholic Youth Organization 
members. 

All over the country, American young- 
sters are engaged in activities that are 
decent and meaningful in any man’s 
language. In three West Coast 
CYO members make it a daily practice 


cities, 


to go into the homes of the chronically 
ill. They [hey fix the yard. 
They cook meals 

At a speci! hospital near my home, 


tidy up. 
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the administrators are hard put to find 
work for the hundreds of kids who vol- 
unteer to help care for little cerebral 
palsy victims. 

At the Mid-Century 
Conference Youth in 
D. C., the older delegates went solemnly 
on record as being opposed to racial dis- 


Th¢ high 
school delegates did not content them- 


White 
Washington, 


House 
on 


crimination. five hundred 
They re- 


fused to live in the segregated hotels and 


selves with going on record. 


persuaded the Army to rent them bar- 
rack space where “all God’s chillun” 
of any color could live together. 


When Texas City crumpled before a 
disastrous explosion, kids were promi 


nent among the first rescue teams. They 


helped dig out bodies. They put out 


fires. They toted, hauled, dragged, and 
sweat on the chow lines. They adminis 
ered first aid. They saved the lives of 


others and jeopardized their own. 


In Detroit, a few vears ago, the Na 
tional Safetv Council undertook a sw 
vey aimed at getting the bugs out of a 
snatued trafhc svstem. Posters were is 
sued, invitine the bovs of the city to 
lend a hand. 

Whoever wrote the copy for the post 
ers had a healthv funny bone. The lads 

ere informed that those who volun 
teered would have to work long and 
hard and that, “as vou know, the news 
papers are too busy telling the world 
what scoundrels vou are to pay much 
attention what vou do for vour fellow 
citizens in this campaign.” 

Detroit’s secondary school lads read 


the poster, chuckled, and volunteered. 


Twenty-five hundred got out, covered 


the citv, and recorded the movement of 


vervthing on wheels. 


Baltimore the leaders 


N 
of the big, 


they were not 


Ond¢ Veal 
charity-fund drive found 
make 
\ citizen asked the school super- 
intendent if the 
could be persuaded to he Ip 


going to then 
quota. 
students 


The 
put it up to the kids, and hundreds got 


high school 


super 


ut, rang doorbells. and put the cam- 


paign over. When the news got around, 
thousands of youngsters in six other East 
did 
kids 


Millions more are 


the 


are doing 


Coast cities voluntarily 
Millions of 


things like that. 


same. 
American 
sim 


ply minding their own  business—the 


yusiness ol becoming decent men and 


women. 

“Two per cent of our youngsters get 
line,” Dr. Harold 
Sarah Lawrence 


out of laylor, presi- 


dent of College in 





MILTON LOMASK, former reporter for the 
New York Journal-American and other papers, 
is now a full-time freelance writer He has 
written for many leading magazines. 
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Bronxville, N. Y., “and 
segments of the press describe their be- 


has remarked, 


havior in a way which libels all the 
others.” 
The latest F.B.1. Unitorm Crime Re 


port, for example, revealed an upsurge 
of youthful vandalism all over the coun- 
Most this. 
Few, however, took the trouble of point- 


try. newspapers reported 
ing out, in the words of a Philadelphia 
that 


than there 


probation — officer, “there’s more 


vandalism now Was ten ol 
twenty years ago because there are more 
buildings to vandalize. Moreover. a 
greater percentage of our youngsters are 
living in the cities where the buildings 
are.” 

the 


likes to describe as “an alarming 


The same can be said of what 
Dress 
increase’ in cal 


As little 


never 


thefts by voung people. 
as two decades ago, youngsters 


thought of stealing cars for the 


sumple reason that practically none of 


them could drive. 
\s for the trequently reported increase 
minors—that 


in armed robberies by 


should come as no SULPrise to 
Teen-age 
Truc 


er comic 


serious 
i mptation, Real 
Love Pictorial and scores 
books 

published, Or 


students of 
Ro 


ot ott 


Nance, 


none of which is 


written sold by teen- 
avers, 


\s to the 


on 


eflect. these publications 


have this 


book 


piece of fiction telling how 


some youngsters—consider 


incident: A lew years ago a comic 


published a 


six lads robbed a bank. According to the 


} 


story, the boys had access to real guns, 


but thev were well aware that the police 
can readily | guns 


“So” 


trace rez 


the leader ot the beard-less 
‘we'll make our own. We'll 


job with custom-built weapons.” 


said 


ac spe rador a 
+} 


ao tis 


p 


Singing for Cardinal Spellman. 


type citizenship which is 


usually 





said than done. The lads 
invented what is now called the “zip 


No sooner 


gun.” It consists of two lengths of pipe, 
® real trigger, a device that springs the 
trigger by retracting a rubber band. It 


99 


fires a .22 and its effect has been known 


murderous. 


N three East Coast cities, I saw 
numerous “zip guns” in the collec. 


tion of 


LO be 


weapons seized from juvenile 
delinquents by the police. Most of these 
the told had 
picked up in the months immediately 


that 


euns, ollicers me, been 
following 


book 
In the 


publication — of comic 
story. 

the Youth Bureau ol 
the Police Department in Bridgeport 
Set. Richard Svertesky, the ol 


ficer in charge, offered another illustra 


ofhce of 
Conn., 
tion of the way some youngsters respond 


Clicking 


Sergeant 


read and 


black 


pulled out a couple of grotesque rubber 


they 
little 


to what see. 


open a bag, the 
mnasks. 
“Two boys,” he explained, “used these 


to stage an armed robbery. Significantly, 


they did this a lew weeks after the fam 
ous Boston” Brinks Robbery hit the 
headlines That robbery, you'll recall, 
was committed by men wearing Hallo 
ween masks. 

“It’s true.” the Sergeant added, “that 
young people are committing worst 


But 
today, as in the past, only a tiny pe 


crimes these days than they used to. 


centage are committing any crimes at all. 
I believe this town is a good example 
Bridgeport is fairly large, about 200,000 
It’s 


where, 


{ 


industrial. Here if 
think, delinquency 


densely any 
might 
the 


“But it isn’t,” the Sergeant concluded, 


you 


would be on rampage. 


Boy’s Town Choir, an instance of high 
reports 


side-tracked by delinquency 
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“and it never has been. Last year only 
305 juveniles—kids of sixteen or under 
—were declared delinquent. I believe ap- 
proximately the same number of older 
youngsters were convicted on some crim- 
inal charge. That’s some 600 minor of- 
fenders out of a total school population 
of 28,000.” 

Moreover, the Sergeant pointed out, 
of Bridgeport’s 305 delinquents last year, 
almost half were in for the second or 
third time. Criminal activity in Bridge- 
port, as in practically all American 
cities, is confined to a very small group 
of youngsters, 95 per cent of them from 
broken homes. 


RITICIZING the young is an 
C ancient sport. In the last year of 
the Civil War, the staff of New York’s 
Metropolitan board of Policy examined 
the behavior of what was then hopefully 
called ‘“‘the generation’ —and 
promptly fell out in a dead faint. 

“Even Pagan Rome, in the corrupt 
age of Augustus,” 


rising 


concluded a promi- 
nent minister, hastily summoned to pass 
judgment on the 
“never witnessed 


Soard’s 
the young a 
more rapid and frightful declension of 


findings, 
among 


morals, nor a more utter disregard of 


the common decencies of life.” 

In the brassy 1920's, the flapper-dames 
and flapper-roosters of the Jazz Age 
were accused by an outraged Ladies’ 


Home Journal author of excessive pre- 
occupation with “joy rides, roadhouses, 
cheek-to-cheek 
rette-smoking, 


dancing, 
and 


petting, ciga- 

hooch-drinking.” 
In Chicago, during the same _ period, 

the adolescent offspring of two wealthy 


families murdered little Bobby Franks 


Church, 


September, 1954 


Milwaukee, Wis. Girl Scouts care for babies at St. Aloysius 
leaving parents to 


“for the thrill of it.” Overnight, the 
Windy City became, in the superlatives 
of the fountainhead of the 
youthful crime inundating the country” 
—although that 


was 


press, “a 


cool statistics showed 
Chicago’s delinquency percentage 
the lowest of any large city and that the 
national rate was declining. 

In a_ 1923 the Atlantic 
Monthly, a college president saw “the 


youth of the country 


issue ol 


washing out 
to sea in a tidal-wave of loose living.” 
And from the offices of a Brooklyn High 
School newspaper, also in 1923, a pre- 
mature Dr. Kinsey reported that “the 
girl who will not allow any boy to kiss 
her has become non-existent.” 

Today, the goose-cackle of criticism 
goes on. It is relieved from time to time 
by the comments of fair-minded observ- 
ers. ‘They point out the obvious. All 
criticism of young folks in any genera- 
tion is essentially a criticism of those 
responsible for their upbringing. Mod- 
ern society was not created by the teen- 
It was created by us—that is, by 
those of us who are old enough to know 
better. We made it, But 
this fact does not in itself fully explain 
the nature of the contemporary teen-age 
situation. 


agers. 


and it’s a mess. 


It is true that everywhere today’s 
young people turn, they are confronted 
with the edifying example of many 


Frank Costellos. 
school days, in the twilight of the saxo- 
had And 


about 


But in my own high 


phone era, we 
think we 
What 
from 


\l Capone. 
know all 


youngster 


don’t didn’t 


him. today’s learns 


fast his living-room screen, we 


learned, a little less fast, by putting our 
ear to the hot-air the 


bed- 


register in 





attend Mass in comfort 


Philadelphia, Pa. Catholic Youth Organiza- 


tion guides youthful energies toward art 





room floor and tuning in on the old 
folks’ yak-yak downstairs. And before 
Al Capone were Boss Tweed and Jesse 
James. 

Vice was not invented in 
Every generation grows up surrounded 
by it. 
is the 


our times. 
What is peculiar to our times 
prevailing 
exactly the prevailing lack of attitude, 
toward it. 


attitude, or more 


Nothing makes this more clear than 
to note the manner in which previous 
generations lectured their chicks. The 
1865 and 1920 were sometimes 
intemperate. Many failed to 
clear distinction 
moral law on 


scolds of 
make a 
between violation of 
hand and 


defiance of those passing social conven- 


the one mere 
tions which so inadequately reflect it on 
the other. 

But when it came right down to the 
Ten Commandments, they dotted thei 
is and crossed their t’s. Youngsters 
were told: make no mistake 
this is right and that is 
those who heeded had the 
as they waxed in years and the going 
the 


about it, 
And 


satisfaction, 


wrong. 


got tougher, of possessing at least 


security of moral indignation. 

It is an open secret that many boys 
and girls must grow up without that 
today. 

The extent to which those responsible 
have failed 


shown by 


today’s almost-adults is 
related by Father 


Raymond Stephenson, director of Ca- 


an incident 
tholic Youth Organizations for the new 
diocese of Bridgeport. 

A fourteen-year-old girl and a fif- 
teen-year-old boy, both from what are 
thought of as families, 


69) 


“oood” went 


(Continued on page 











There is a steady rise of dope addicts among 


boys and girls. Behind the growing dope peddling 


UNITE 


is another danger—Communist sabotage 


acketeer®> 
et Sovieteers 


VER weekend of 
band of U. S 


closed in on a 


the 


\pril 3, a 
narcotics agents 
ang of Chinese 
opium smugelers operating out of fash- 


Chinese off 
Francisco's | Avenue 


ionable restaurants on and 


san 


unous Grant 


Seven Chinese, ready to dump millions 


~ dollars worth ol 


crippling. nerve 
shattering heroin on the teen-age mai 
ket, were arrested on orders trom. the 
Commissioner of Narcotics, the — re 
owned Harry Anslinge 
There are similar raids almost daily 
n Houston, Chicago, New York, and 
yur other large cities. Nor is Canada an 


exception. So serious is this problem 
up north, the Canadian Health Minis 
ter, Paul Martin, announced on June | 


hat Canada will impose a 


total ban on 


1e importation of heroin. Doctors will 


have to use other drugs in its place 
There was no other way to deal with 
the dope racket, Martin told the Cana 


dian House of Commons. 

But they hardly nick the hug supply 
of morale-devastating 
into the United 
network which 


enemy's 


unk” now pour- 
J | 


States via a Soviet 


ing 
the underworld and the 

undercove1 
Tied | 


re some ol 


agents jointly Op- 


erate. into this ghoulish combine 
the 
criminals, still working with the exiled 
Lucky 
They work for profit—and it runs into 
millions of dollars. 


Tied in too is the Mao 


world’s most notorious 


Luciano. 


the hundreds of 


Tse-tung gov- 
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by VICTOR RIESEL 


H. J. Anslinger looks over 7 

million dollars worth of heroin 
ernment of Red China. And in the s¢ 
cret files of the Treasury Department’s 
Narcotics Bureau are the names and 


addresses of the leaders and the routes 
of the $100,000,000-a-year dope-peddling 
ipparatus which supplies global mobs 
the 


roding tens ol 


with raw narcotics now swiftly cor 


(American 
hoys and girls, especially between the 


thousands of 


ees of fourteen and twenty. 

One such Narcotics Bureau report, 
signed by Commissioner Anslinger, puts 
it bluntly The above organizations of 
Chinese, Korean, and Japanese Com 


munists are presently operating to smug 
gle heroin into Japan. 


From this country [via Hong Kong 


xy smugglers, special ships, and ait 


fleets} a portion is trans-shipped to the 
United States, not only to obtain dol 
lars and strategic material but also to 


sabotage by creating narcotic addiction.” 
g g 


This report also revealed: “Large 
quantities of heroin have reached the 
U.S. from Communist China. Emis- 


to the U.S. to ar- 
details of the smuggling 


been sent 
the 


transaction. 


saries have 
range tor 
“The latest seizure of a comparatively 
large amount, thirty ounces, Was made 
in San Francisco on the “SS President 
Wilson.” A Chinese had the 
heroin from Hong Kong. It was manu- 
China.” 
November 9, 1952 


1954, fully 17 months, 


brought 


factured in Communist 
and 


the 


Thus between 


last \pi il 3, 










ring operated successfully bringing in 

heroin worth $20,000 an ounce. 
Small wonder, then, that the racket 

ecrs tie up with the Sovieteers. Court 


that 
a lamous pro-( OmmMunHist 


records in San Francisco will show 


a member of 


law firm did considerable time in the 
Federal penitentiary for his part in this 
smuggling ring which reaches from 


Pientsin, China, to Tokyo, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, around the world 
to Naples and Marseilles and into the 
U.S. New York and San 


Is this Communist stratagem, this in- 


via Francisco. 


vasion by debilitation, succeeding? 


Is the Soviets’ corrosion and corrup- 


tion of our young folks turning them 
into addicts and fiends? 
\ survey by this writer reveals that 


this technique, which is aimed at de- 
moralizing our future troops and mak- 
ing them susceptible to opium when 
they are dispatched to Oriental fronts, is 
succeeding with such frightening results 
that 
Washington 


our own Narcotics Commission in 


keeps its records closed 
tightly and doesn’t know quite yet how 
to deal with this “living death,” as it is 
officially known. 

U.>. An- 


slinger and his colleagues in the United 


Narcotics Commissioner 





VICTOR RIESEL, a columnist whose work is 
syndicated in 183 daily newspapers with a 
combined circulation of 23 million readers, 
also lectures and does radio, TV, and maga- 
zine writing. 
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Nations are indecisive because they 
know that some of our youth and the 
youngsters of the free world are slowly 
being sucked into global addiction. Yet 
neither Anslinger nor the other ex- 
perts favor direct education of youth 
about narcotics. Why? 

“Instead of preventing drug addiction 
among youth, education in schools some- 
times defeats its purpose,” says .An- 
slinger. 

“Many young persons, once their 
curiosity is aroused, will ignore the 
warning and will experiment upon 
themselves with disastrous results.” 

But many states now find themselves 
unable just to sit and study the horror. 
They are experimenting with teaching 
the young the evils of addiction. 

Ohio, for example, has become the 
center of illegal distribution of narcotics 
because the penalties for use and dis- 
tribution are lower in the Buckeye 
State than in any of the surrounding 
areas. This has so disturbed the state 
that the Attorney General’s office has 
alerted the Ohio Narcotics Investigation 
Bureau for an intensive counter offen- 
sive against the “junk” which comes in 
from the poppy fields of the world—in- 
cluding the vast acreage of death in 
China. 

So horrible has the narcotics craze be 
come among a generation which can 
still be referred to as children that 
many educators keep lowering the 
school age at which they begin teaching 
the viciousness of drugs as part of their 
curriculum. ‘The educators feel they 
must. The incidence of hospitalization, 
mind illnesses, and violence is simply 
too heavy to ignore. 


N Long Beach California, for ex- 
| ample, authorities were so startled 
by young “hopheads” that schools be- 
gan instructing youngsters about the 
effect of drugs right in the regular grade 
schools. Elsewhere, high schools and 
colleges have put these classes in as 
part of the required courses. 

It is litthe known that drug addiction 
among youngsters is so vast that the 
United States Public Health Service re- 
cently was told by one of its research 
teams that “no accurate, unduplicated 
count of suspected adolescent drug 
users has been made.” 

This team polled 100 major cities. 
At least 23 municipalities reported that 
the dangers of narcotics are taught in 
junior high schools as part of their 
health education classes—but that no 
happy results have followed. 

len states have compulsory narcotics 
courses in their curriculum: New York, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Kansas, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, Con- 
necticut, [linois, and even the District 
of Columbia. In other words, right in 
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A youthful husband and wife arrested in a dope raid in California 


An Idlewild inspector spotted the fake bottom. Underneath: heroin 


From 


Communist China comes dope 


that may undermine our strength 
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the heart of our capital, the teen-age 
dope craze has necessitated action by 
educational authorities handling chil- 
dren from thirteen to eighteen years of 
20e. 

The hardest hit communities also in- 
clude, in their regular courses in science, 
biology, and social studies, instruction 
on the dangers of narcotics. And cities 
Connecticut actually 
provide for instruction in the elemen- 
tary with the third 


means it has found 


in California and 


schools beginning 
This 


necessary to 


crade. been 


reach the ten-year-olds in 
these areas! 
Have the 


Certainly. 


succeeded? 
The records reveal that ad- 
dicts afflicted in these communities and 


Communists 


the patients in special hospitals repre- 
sent a ratio of four boys to every girl. 


In other words, the dope rings are 
reaching the youngsters who are within 
a few years of draft age—the very core 


of our fighting men and skilled working 
iorce. 


HE records disclose that the current 
average age of the addicts is 
1814 years, a rise of one year over the 


1952 level. This is interpreted as evi- 
cence of the 


effect of teen-age addic- 
tion—the boys pick up the habit from 
touts at an early age and by the time 
they are 1814 many are hospital cases. 

Let no one believe that this is alarm- 


ist evidence gathered by agencies in- 
terested in perpetuating their own work. 
The records of a 


court 


special municipal 
in Chicago which handles 8,000 
such cases a year, corroborates the above 
figures. 

Not too long ago, Dr. Victor H. Vogel, 
Chief Medical Officer for the 
Hospital for Narcotic 
Kentucky, 


Federal 
Addicts at Lex- 
Ineton, said 

“There is a terrific education job for 


every parent and teacher in the addi 


tion upsweep. The terrible effects of 
heroin use must be drilled into these 
children.” 

Men like Dr. Vogel know that chil 
dren, picking up their knowledge of 


narcotics on the streets their 


Typical are some 


olten get 
perspective warped. 
of the case histories which leading doc 
tors, welfare workers, and teachers have 
collected. 

For example, one young dope addict 
put it this 
it. It is 
friends 


way: “Everybody is doing 


almost impossible to make 
who are not addicts. If 


stuff, somebody 


you 
don’t want to buy the 
is always there who is ready to give it 
to you. It is almost impossible to keep 
away from it, because it is practically 
thrown at you. If they were to arrest 
people for taking the stuff, they would 
have to arrest practically everybody.” 

Another youngster gives this glimpse 


of his intimacy 


with narcotics: “I have 
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seen and heard a lot about narcotics. 
\ lot of boys on my block uses it. The 
kind they use comes in a Ittle container 
which they call a cap. The name that 
they call it by is Horse. 

“Some of them puts in on a_ piece 
of a match book cover and inhales it. 


I don’t know how it feels because I have 


never used it. But some of the boys 
says alterwards that it makes you 
scratch a lot. ‘They won't tell me where 


they get it from but they says that it 
costs 51.00 for a cap. A cap is red with 
a white band in the middle. 
(O). It also 

You can tell 


using it by 


It is about 
makes the 
when 


this big boys 


throw up. someone 
has been looking at his 
lot.” 


relates 


eyes. He also 
Sull another 


experience: 


scratches a 
teen-age! this 


“IT am a boy going on 14. 
think 


Many olf 
age and 


> 


you that a boy my size 





Conference: A meeting at which, 
after all is said and done, more is 


said than done. 





has probably never had any experiences 
with narcotics, but if you lived in my 
neighborhood you would know. I am 
going to tell you a true fact that hap- 
pened less than a week ago. 

“My told us of the dangers 
and the good uses of narcotics. S50 one 
night when I 


teacher 


was in the candy store 
around my block, my friends and I were 
talking about dope. A_ boy 
set high, I got a few sticks.’ 

“So everyone 


said, ‘Let’s 


said yes except me. | 


didn’t say anything. To tell 


you the 


truth, I was really scared. So we all 
went into a hallway and start snorting. 
When they got to me I told them to 


come back to me later. 


“Just then was a fight in an apart 
ment upstairs and the cops came. ‘I he 
cops came just in time, because I didn’t 
want to take We all spread out. 
Lucky thing nobody was caught. 


any. 


“Right now seven of those boys are 
dope addicts. I guess many of you are 
wondering why I went into the hallway 
in the first place. Well the 


they 


reason 1s 
even tho 
were still my 


because bad, they 


friends, and I didn’t want 
friendship with 


were 
to lose them. Since 
last week I stop hanging around with 
them. Around my _ block 
heroin in a_ bubble 


you can buy 
gum wrapper. I 
can’t buy it tho, because he has steady 
customers.” 
What does this mean medically? 
Morphine and 
thrown off by the 


kidneys and 


other opiates are 
through the 


\ body poison 


body 
intestines. 






is formed in this process. Men addicts 
may not be able to father children, 
Women addicts, if they do have chil- 
dren, 
their 


may pass the poison along to 
babies. 

On the average, addicts live twenty 
to twenty-five years less than they would 
if they didn’t take dope. Opium addicts 
die of the rate of four 
to one, compared to non-addicts. More 


tuberculosis at 


than two addicts to every one non-addict 
die of pneumonia. More than five to 
one of premature old age. Four to one 
of bronchitis. Three to 
Three to 
and other malignant tumors. 


brain 
cancer 
And more 


one of 
hemorrhage. one of 
than two to one of a wide variety of 
other diseases. 

With thousands of addicts develop- 
ing each year in over 100 major cities 
and with the ratio of four teen-age boys 
to every girl, our nation will soon find 
that it has a horrible industrial and 
military problem as well as a physical 
and moral crisis. 

This could represent a major mili- 
tary victory for the enemy without a 
shot being fired. Small wonder that the 
Peiping government has set up an over- 
seas Trade Division, which is guarded 
by the Red Army, to handle its opium 
trade. 


I can be revealed that on Decem- 
ber 5, 1952, at the height of the 
Korean War, financial and economic 


leaders of the Foreign Trade, Commer- 
cial, and Financial Divisions of the 
Chinese Communist regime, as well as 
of the Southwest, South China, and 
North China district, held a secret meet- 
ing in Peiping. 


It was presided over by Po I Po, chief 


of the Finance Division. Yeh Li 
Chuang, Chief of the Foreign Trade 
Division; Yao I Lin, Vice Chief of the 


Commercial 
Shth, Vice 
Military 


Chen Hsi 
Southwest 
Political Conimittee; and Liu 
Hsiu Chairman of the North 
China Financial Com- 
mittee, among others, were there. They 
specifically planned the infiltration of 
the U. S. by special narcotics smugglers. 

Since then, we have arrested their 
agents in Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Pusan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, and 
San 

We are now going after a 62-year-old 
British dope-ring czar by the name of 
J. I. Ezra, operating out of Hong Kong 
~and with tremendous contacts on the 


Department; 
Chairman of the 


Fend, 


and Economic 


Kobe, 


Francisco. 


San Francisco waterfront, where Ameri- 
can concentrated. 

But we cannot fully stop the opium 
trade until we pull it out by its roots— 
at the source. That’s a long way off. 
And they're racing us to the boys who 
some day may have to fight their way 
to that source. 


Communists are 
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LITTLE DEAF BOY. RICKY 
Ferris (top left) begins class 
with prayer. Sister leads with 
her left hand, children copy by 
blessing themselves with right 








A SIGN PICTURE STORY Into the strange world of silence, Ricky Ferris was born. 


Now Ricky is six, and for the first time he is learning the 


meaning of communion with other people 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWI 


ISTER BripGET Mary, Ricky Ferris’ teacher at St. Mary's School for 
S the Deaf in Buffalo, N. Y., says Ricky is one of the brightest boys 
she has ever met in any school. Yet because Ricky cannot hear, learn- 
ing for him is a slow and difficult process, just as it is for thousands of 
similarly handicapped children. First, he must learn to communicate 
through lip reading, the written word, and eventually actually speak 
ing himself. When he has completed all his schooling, he will be 
just as self-sufficient as any normal speaking young man, ready to 


o 
ong make his contribution to society. 


the 


: Most of Ricky’s learning comes through vibrations. ‘Thus he learns 
nert- : 


to speak, sense the presence of people, and eventually even dance to 

‘um music he cannot hear, without missing a beat. Ricky’s education will 

sega “ be a long, hard pull demanding endless patience from him and from 

off his teachers. But although he will have to repeat many times what 

who | Earphones, emitting words as loud as a one girl said at school—“‘Don’t speak into my ears, speak into my eyes” 

way roaring train, help Ricky learn to talk. —Ricky Ferris is assured, thanks to the work of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
But their value is mainly psychological of a normal, happy adult life. 
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Total blankness of his expression dramatizes Ricky's Learning to speak, Ricky places his hand on Sister’s cheeks 
deafness as Sister Bridget Mary shouts into his ear and lips to feel the vibrations as she voices word “cookie” 





Hy 


Repeating process, Sister helps him form his lips 





PICTURE 
STORY 


Joyful moment of success comes when Ricky repeats word 
in the high voice of the deaf. Ricky now speaks 75 words, 
Ricky. then imitates vibrations of Sister’s voice lipreads 200, compared to normal vocabulary of 5,000 
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okie” 
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Playing ball, Ricky mildly bawls out pitcher a Dénouement comes with deman 
for wild throws: “First, you throw too low... ; “Why not let me be pitcher 


“Then, you throw too high,” he says 
through sign language gestures. 
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RIGHT-—Television sessions are permitted in the evenings at 
St. Mary’s. Children must pay very close attention to catch 
even the gist of the plot through lip reading—and guessing 








sissiiachacsii ui she - ce . was 


Before retiring, Ricky cleans up in large wash Undressing for bed, boys look back on busy day, hopefully 
room off boys’ dormitory, shared by classmates think forward to the next when they can go home to families 


LITTLE DEAF BOY... A Sign Picture Story 





Friday afternoon, Ricky reports to principal's office before A kiss from his younger sister marks a big man’s 
going out to waiting taxi that will take him home for weekend arrival home. Down the steps come Mom and baby 
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Monk was not a kid any 
longer, but a grown man 
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ONK Nevers was coming back 

to Pine Grove Swamp today, so 

they were saying. She must be 
ready for his coming. 
Callie Morris paused on the graveled 
‘8 path bordered with iris and four o’clocks 
that led to her small cabin. A thousand 
bees to hum madly in her 
breast. The air about her was thick with 
the perfume of flowering vegetation. 

Big Monk Nevers, who'd been away to 
the wars for more than two years, was 
coming back to swampland where he’d 
grown up, where he was often called “a 
nigger who was allus gettin’ in jams.” 
Callie’s heart twisted. Monk had never 
written her—but Monk wasn’t a_ body 
to write. Monk hadn’t stuck to school 
as she had. But there was scarcely a day 
in the two years that she hadn’t thought 
of him. 

Callie brushed the damp from her 
forehead. She clutched more firmly the 
basket of cucumbers and _ roasting-ears 
she had in the other hand. Monk could 
eat a dishpan full of roasting-ears, and 
he liked cucumbers sliced thin in vine- 
gar. Maybe he'd be here by noon! 

There must be a big chocolate cake 
and fried chicken! If she hadn't had to 
work so late in town yesterday, she 
could have done some of the work Jast 
night. She must have everything looking 
pretty. Monk liked pretty things. He 
used to say to her, “Picking cotton is 
money in the pocket alright, but it’s 
filthy dirty!” 

Callie had stayed away from the cot- 
ton-picking only when she had sewing 
jobs. A body could make pretty things 
with careful stitches. Most all the white 
ladies were glad to have Callie come for 
a day of sewing. 





seemed 


















































A sound of footsteps down the path 
through the pines made Callie turn, her 
heart jumping in her throat. No, it 
couldn’t be Monk this early. It 
Mammy Josie waddling along 
at the mosquitoes. 

“Callie Morris! Looky you, draggin’ 
in all that grub! Poor child, Mammy 
Josie feels sorry for you. Monk Nevers 
won't be comin’ here! Everybody havin’ 
a fit ovah him now, him being such a 
great boy! They say he sure was tooted 
plenty when he cum thru Memphis!” 
Mammy Josie spluttered thru gasping 
breaths, 

Mammy Josie, who helped folks with 
having babies, knew human nature for 
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* Monk Nevers had gone away suddenly and she heard no more 


of him. War could change a man. Why had she waited? Was it too much to hope that he 


would remember her and come back? 


She’d 
doin’s 
But 
Grove 
to 


sure, and Callie shivered a little. 
heard they making 
over Monk wherever he stopped. 
back 
Swamp, of course. 


were big 


he was coming to Pine 

He would 
He was bound to. 

Callie said slowly, “Monk ain’t for- 
gettin’ us who he growed up_ with, 
Mammy Josie. They did have his pic- 
ture the white folks’ tellin’ 
about him carrying the poor boys off 
the battle grounds. He’s so big he could 
carry them jus’ like But—if he 
wants to live in them big places—well, 
he needn’t come back here.” 

“You say that, Callie Morris! Jus’ as 
well. Them Rileys are fixin’ big for 
Monk today. And you oughta see that 
highheaded Buena! She’s got new swell 
clothes from the skin out! But Monk 
Nevers won’t come back here to 
after the slick places he’s seen.” Mammy 


come 
her house today. 


in paper 


babies. 


stay 


Josie paused here and, having come 
nearer Callie, added meantfully, 
“Only of course he’ll be comin’ back to 
you when he pleases, bein’ you get the 
‘lotment.”’ 

Callie whirled angrily. Even in the 
heat she had spirit. “Mammy Josie! It 
ain’t so! I got no ’lotment—why should 
I get Monk’s ’lotment?” 

Her fire died quickly. She felt stam- 
mery and ashamed. She knew what 
everybody thought. What they’d thought 
about her and Monk for a long time. 
But Mrs. Dunn, her true friend, had 
said, “If you know you did no wrong, 
Callie, you’ve nothing to worry about.” 

Callie remembered now and straight- 
ened her shoulders, “You be goin’ on 
down the road, Mammy Josie, and you 
be goin’ fast.” 

Callie ran toward her cabin then, a 
rain-blackened shack with a crippled 
lean-to and a great burdensome chim- 
ney. Callie ran thru her door and put 
her basket the kitchen table. She 
looked about her tiny quarters, a feeling 
of quiet happiness replacing the recent 
storm in her heart. She had made clean- 
liness and beauty here by slow and 
painstaking effort. A white spread on 
her bed, white curtains at the windows, 
all made from fertilizer sacks. A rag rug 
lay before the smoke-blackened fireplace. 
On the mantle there were flowers. Al- 
ways flowers whenever the season _per- 
mitted. It ritual of Callie’s in 
loving memory of her late friend and 
counselor, Mrs. Dunn. 


she 


on 


was a 


Mrs. Dunn had taught her the mean- 
ing of beauty. Callie had the 
Dunn home to beg to 
and Her 
the choicest, even when she wasn't pay- 
ing Callie for her work. Callie helped 
Mrs. Dunn regularly—on laundry days, 


gone to 
flower cuttings 


bulbs. friend had given her 


in butchering and housecleaning. Callie’s 
eyes raised to look out the window at 


her flower garden. It was all she had 
left now of Mrs. Dunn 

“IT must hurry, hurry. He’ll be here 
and I won’t be ready. I must have 


everything he likes to eat!” 

She began working furiously with the 
cucumbers. She poured vinegar in a 
bowl, and the cucumbers were soon thin, 


pale green discs in it. Suddenly she 
was frightened at her nervous haste. 
She wouldn’t get the work done this 
way. The cake must be made. It must 


be soft and rich and covered with choc- 
olate. She went to the old black stove 
and shook the grate. She built a fire, 
crowding in the light-ard and all the 
wood in the corner. The smell of burn- 
ing pine filled the lean-to kitchen, and 
Callie felt her forehead bead with per- 
spiration. She walked to the door for a 
fresh breath. She sank in a_ padded 
chair—she’d padded it for Monk when 
he had the’ busted ankle. That had 
started it—when Monk hurt his ankle in 
that car crash. 

“Callie—you’ve got to let me 
here—they’re after me! They'll put me 
in jail! They'll never let me out!” he 
had pleaded. 

“You need to be put in jail, Monk, if 
you drove into them folks’ car! Oh 
Monk, you're never careful. You don’t 
ever think! You got too smart for your 
breeches driving for Doc Boyd. I told 
you, Monk, you gotta be careful! Told 
you ever livin’ days!” 


Stay 


HE’D gone over the words in a use- 
less way, knowing they’d be after 
Monk any minute. 

“It ain’t helpin’, you yappin’ at me 
about what you done told me, Callie! 
Honey, you've got to hide me here, so 
they can’t find me!” 

“You can’t hide here, Monk! I’d have 
to tell them the truth. Ain’t you heard 
the white folks sayin’, “That gal Callie 
Morris, allus tells the truth. She never 


lies!’ They know I belong to the church. 
! don’t take no part in lies, Monk!” 
“Yes, I know, Callie, honey-gal! That's 
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why I’m here. You can tell ’em I’m not 
here and they'll go away cause they 
know you don’t tell any lies, Callie!” 


The sound of cars down the road—she 


could hear the sound even now. They 


were — stopping—men’s growly 


vowes! A 


deep 
crowd coming toward her 
cabin, talking loud, threateningly. 

Monk rolled under the bed—way un- 
They door, the dusk 
of evening them, the cry 
of the whippoor-will coming through 
the pines. 

“Is that nigger, Monk Nevers, here, 
Callie? We traced Don't be 
frightened, girl. Just tell us the truth,” 
Mr. Dunn. 

Voices in the background fogged up 
out of the dee pening dusk—anger thick- 
ened, full of suppressed violence. Feat 


der. stood at her 


thick about 


him here. 


it was the voice of 


grappled Callie, a paralyzing fear. She 
could hear Monk’s frightened breath 
from behind her. Monk was such a kid! 


She felt the 

perspiration dripping down her face. 
“No, Mr. Dunn, he 

mn down the path. 


Neve1 quite growed up. 


ain’t here. Passed 
Neve) stopped jus’ 


vent on—on—,” she lied. 

Mr. Dunn believed her and the party 
went on. The lie went through he 
bitter as gall. And when Monk crawled 
from under her bed she had scolded. 

“You git goin’, Monk! I lied for you! 
i mean it, Monk Nevers. you git goin’!” 

“Callie. I can’t go with this busted 
nkle! Callie, honey-gal!”’ 

And when Monk got back to his 
chair he was in dead faint. He 
stayed at her cabin two days belore he 


went on. But Callie had slept on a cot- 


ton-sack before the old black stove in 
the lean-to. Then Monk had stolen 
way after dark, limping badly, but 
scarcely saying thanks to Callie, and 
Callie’s heart bleeding after him! 

HE next day Mammy fosie wad 
in by, and Callie chided hersel! 
lor not scraping out Monk’s tracks in 


the sand of her yard. Mammy Josie ga 


thered her tale and went on to peddle 


about. Iwo years ago! 


+ 


Callie shook herself to realitv. She 


must find eggs for the cake. She dashed 
out, coming back soon with two. She 
rebuilt the fire that had died out. She 


beat the eggs, she put in flour, sugar, all 
the cake required—she put the 


in the 


batte. 
Josie had 
come back by, two years ago. ‘Telling het 
They had caught Monk, 
but the doctor had taken his part, say- 
ing his brakes were bad 
were no 


oven. Yes, Mammy 


the outcome. 


and as there 
critical injuries, when Monk 
had paid the damages, he would be free. 
But Callie didn’t go free so easily. The 
Dunns knew She had 
Dunn place, stop- 
ping short of Mrs. Dunn’s flower garden. 
She couldn’t raise her 


about her lie. 
stumbled up to the 


head. 
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“Mrs. Dunn, I lied. I’ve gotta tell 
you. Monk was hid at my cabin. He was 
so scared and he never had no mammy 
ever.” 

The white woman said, “Callie, we're 
How can we 
trust you again? You must go to Father 
Green and make your confession.” 


so disappointed in you. 


Days had passed and Callie longed for 


more forgiveness from Mrs. Dunn. She 
remembered the days she’d lain prone 
before her fireplace moaning. Her 


friends were talking about her, going 
over and over Mammy Josie’s tale. 
Her cake was done she covered 
it with thick, She 
dressed the chicken, she got the roasting- 
kettle. She set the 


table with a white cloth, and put on a 


and 
rich chocolate icing. 


Ci 


rs ready tor the 


bowl of flowers. The thick, sweetness 
of the magnolia blossoms filled the 
room. With a clutching sickness at her 
heart, Callie saw it was twelve o'clock. 


Monk had to come today! 
She hadn't been looking for him the 
hour when he came to see her last—just 


belore he went to war. Four months 
iter his trouble and she hadn’t seen 
him since that time. She had been in 


the cotton-fields and she hated her grime 
and sweat She 


heard the car, saw it 
stopping. There were other men in the 
car, but Monk came toward her with 
the swaggering steps he used when 


touching sky. She had grown faint with 


sudden happiness and apprehension. 


But Monk didn’t see her soiled clothing. 
His head was so high! 
“Howdy, Callie honey-gal, vou ain't 


been seein’ me lately. And you won't be 


sceing me for a long, long time. I’m 








Guilty Angel 
> The Milwaukee 
the following item: 

\ New York 
customer had the 


1 small piece of store dec- 


Journal printed 
department store 
mislortune to be 
hit by 
oration which was dislodged while 
he was passing beneath it. He was 
escorted to the office, where a report 
on the 


very minor accident was 
filled out. Curious, he took a look 
and read that he had _ been 


“scratched on the face by a fallen 
angel.” 


—Sister M. Vianney 














eoin’ fight in that big war. Wearin’ g 
fine uniform, staying’ in a fine place, 
Eatin’ roast pork and gravy and sweet 
taters every day.” 

Callie had caught his hands, pulling 
him behind the great live oak. “You- 
you goin’ right this minute—you won't 


be comin’ back. Oh Monk—Monk—you4§® 


can’t go, wait jus’ a bit, Monk!” 

She held onto his hands, unashamed. 
and pleaded. How Monk had laughed! 
Not 
child would. 

“Oh, Gal, I 


eotta have me_ to 


scornfully, but carelessly, like a 


can’t be stayin’, they 
‘em in the 
Gal. I didn’ 


come back after you, when you helped 


help 
fightin’. They said so, 
me out of that jam cause I had other 
But 
I'm never goin’ to do that! 
have with 
and — and — but 
Gal.” He pulled 
her hands. 

Yes, the car was honking. She had to 
let him go. 


fishes to try. 
Callie, gal. 
You 


flowers 


I didn’t forgit you, 


allus things so pretty 


and so clean 


they’s callin’ me, 


against the vice ol 
There was only summertime 
laughter in his eyes. He pecked a care 
less kiss on her forehead. He 


YEAR had passed and no_ word 
Bea from Monk. Another year and 
Callie war 


ing to 


Was gone, 


eleaned news of the listen- 


conversations on the streets in 
town. She hadn’t hoped to get a letter- 
Monk couldn’t make the letters. 


But lately she heard about his work on 


why 


the battle grounds. 
o'clock 


everything 


Callie 
ready. She 


It was and 


had 


dreaded 


one now 
almost 
getting ready, for 
with 
wouldn’t be good. She put on her white 
dress and tied the big, red silk tie. She 


put on the red slippers, a lady in town 


everything 


waiting hands doing nothing 


had given her. 
She sat down. Her dinner was cool- 
ine: the clock was ticking away the 





minutes. Her thoughts drifted to Mrs. 
Dunn. If only she could ask hei ques- 
maybe it 
through 


tions now. A year ago, 


was, 


Buena Riley came. threshing 
hea yard. 

“Callie, have heard of Misses 
Dunn—taken bad sudden-like. 
They couldn’t even tote her to the hos 


pital.” 


you 
extry 


Callie couldn’t move, couldn’t speak 
for a minute. No, no, no. Nothing bad 
could happen to Mrs. Dunn, Mrs. Dunn 
who had 

“She 


forgiven her! 
She 


never really 


can’t die, Buena! can't!” 








But Buena walked on, mockery in 


her eyes, “Course, she can die! She ain't 
God.” | 
Callie wrung her hands, but in a | 


short time she was stealing through the 
thick sugar-cane patch that covered the 
hill just above the Dunn home, She 
stopped, waited and watched the house. 
There were important looking cars 
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there and folks hurrying madly about. 
Callie had stayed in the cane almost 
all night. In the morning she heard 
that Mrs. Dunn was dead. Mr. Dunn 
wasn’t cross when she talked to him. 
He even told her when she went to 
town she could go in and view the body. 
Callie found herself in that 
lent room gazing on her late friend’s 
Callie wouldn’t have to 
ask forgiveness for her lie. ‘The trouble 
. Callie knew for 
sure she knew how the angels looked. 
When she reached the streets again, she 
her looked at 


cool, si- 


face. saw she 


of it was all gone. 


imagined friends her 


with friendliness. 

Callie jumped to her feet, panicky. 
Footsteps! She ran to her door, but saw 
only Buena Riley comin’, prancin’ like 
a horse in a 


more 


new, town-bought dress. 
Dressed up like a jay-bird and flutter- 
ing like a trapped squirrel, thought 
Callie. 

“Gee, 


ghost,” 


look 

laughed loudly, ‘I’m 
shore in a hurry. We're havin’ import- 
ant company and I’ve got to borry some 


you like you'd seen a 


Buena 


coffee. Guess who's eatin’ with us, Cal- 
lie. Jus’ guess! 
Callie couldn’t breathe. Buena went 


on, “It’s Monk Nevers, and he’s a hero! 


He sent word he was comin’ and 
Mammy’s cookin’ everything in the 
house. What a man he’s got to be! I’m 
thinkin’ I might make a hit with him 
myself!” 

Callie said sickly, “Is Monk really 
comin’ to your house? Did he really 
send word?” 

“You bet he’s comin’,’” and Buena 


tossed her head and hurried on. 


ALLIE sank to her doorstep. She 
C felt beaten and tired. After a time 
some spirit came back. Monk 
coming to see her—was never coming. 


wasn't 


But maybe she could catch a glimpse 


of him. A fierce longing possessed her 


before she could get herself in’ hand. 
Oh, if she could have just one long 
look at him! It would be better than 
seeing him after he = married that 
Buena! She found herself running 


through the pines, the bay trees, and 
the live oaks. She stumbled blindly at 
times, the tore at 
her flesh. The strangler vine caught 
ker once and she fought desperately to 
free herself. Free, ran on; then 
there was the Riley house. She stopped 
running and began to walk softly, like 
a cat walks. She felt no shame, no fear; 
only the desire to see Monk motivated 
her. 


briars and brambles 


she 


A huge wisteria vine clinging to 
a giant oak shielded her from sight as 
she reached the side of the Riley house 
and crept up to the opened window. 

A miracle it was, for there in the 
room around the table crowded with 
admiring Rileys was Monk. It was only 
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a partial picture, he was so overwhelmed 
with the family, one side of his face only 
could she see. But it was Monk, and 
he was there laughing loudly and eating 
with the Rileys. 

She drank in the and it was 
like drinking poison. She dashed away, 
half-blindly, missing her path. She ran 
into swarms of black gnats and _ swirl- 
ing mosquitoes, ran over sharp 
She could smell the 
the acrid 
and it seemed 
all the ugliness of nature had joined 
forces to fight against her. 


scene 


she 
stones and sticks. 

dour muck of the 
odor of mad_ hornets, 


swamps, 





Half-blind, she ran to the swamp 


She fought her way on desperately 
and despair pressed her to the earth. 
Then the thought of Mrs. Dunn came 
to her in a strange way and seemed to 
lift her up. She came out of her des- 
pair then as Mrs. Dunn’s words came 
back to her. “You don’t 
in the ugly places, Callie. 
ways fight your way up.” 

Callie found she had paused in her 
running. She changed her course, go- 
ing slowly now, leaving the ugly, sour, 
sunless spots in the swamp. She found 
the path toward her cabin, and sud- 
denly she was in a place of beauty. 


have to stay 


You can al- 


She gazed in wonder, not remembering 
this beauty before—cool, hushed beauty 
of tall trees, wild honeysuckle, and sun- 
lecked patterns on wood violets, the 
fragrance of cape jasmine and _ sweet- 
heart Ieaves, a melody of bird-singing! 
She sank to a seat of piled leaves, her 
heart at ease. 

She didn’t know 
there, but presently there 
steps breaking the quiet. But 
they didn’t excite her breathing. She 
looked up and standing against a 


how long she sat 


were foot- 


into 


o% tall 
pine was Monk Nevers, his eyes on her, 
eyes eager and _ beseeching. 

“Callic—why Gal, why my honey-gal, 
what are you doin’ here? I’m goin’ to 


your house.” 

“Goin’ to my house, Monk?” she 
asked as if in a dream. Then like a 
flash she came to life. Why it was 
Monk. And—and—what was wrong 
with him? 

Not a kid any longer. No, but a 
erown man, a big grown man. The. 


skin loose and gravish on his face, and 


one sleeve empty! But he smiled as he 


came nearer. She scrambled to her feet, 


smoothed down her dress, brushing 


away the pine needles. 


“Callie, ain’t you glad I’m back? Oh, 
I'm glad. How I wanted to come back 
to you where everything’s clean and 


pretty and so far away from dirt and 
blood and—But Gal, I knowed I'd find 
you in a place like this. All pretty and 
clean like you!” 


E had come to her side now and 
H she knew he was flesh and blood. 
She could hear the beating of his heart. 
Her lips moved but she couldn’t make 
the words. 

“I had to stop at the Rileys to leave 
They had 
a possum they wanted me to taste, but 


a message from their Tom. 
I was aching to come on to you. Callie, 
why don’t you say something?” 

She began to tremble and he pressed 
her close. ‘Callie, Gal, I ain't 


got—about what you did for me. 


ever for- 
Think 
I didn’t ’member about the lie you told 
for me. did. Dreamed of it 
at night—that lie you told to save me. 
It was like a black varmint gettin’ its 
conjure on me. And I had to fight 
and work and do them things to make 
it up to you. It’s gone now—that black 
varmint and I’m with you.” 

Her trembling had stopped. She put 
her arms about his neck crying softly. 


Course I 


here 


Directly he said, “Got anything a’tall 
in the house to eat, honey-gal?” 

“Yes, yes, Monk. I can warm it up 
quick.” 

“You better have a feast. See I got 


the papers to marry you when I came 
through town. The man at the court- 
house wouldn't let me pay. Why honey- 
gal, let’s hurry. Your soldier’s home!” 
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Our Lady of the Cape. 


Statue which appeared animated 





Painting commemorating the miraculous bridge of ice 


Canada’s Shrine to Our Lady 


Here Jesuit martyrs and Fr. Desilets developed a Marian Academy of Virtue 


HE shrine of Our Lady of the Cape 
nestles in the heart of French Can- 


ada. It lies on the north bank of the 
St. Lawrence River almost exactly half 
way between the cities of Montreal and 


Quebec. American pilgrims and tourists 


have often passed it unknowingly on 


their way from St. Joseph’s Oratory to 


the shrine ol St Anne de Beaupre. 
When thev do find it, they are unani 
mous in their praise of its quiet loveli 


ness and the deep sense of spiritual 


wareness it invariably inspires 
Physically, the 


shrine grounds are a 


beauty spot of green grass shady trees 
their 
center is a little stone chapel, nearly 240 
Miraculous Statue o 
Lady of the Cape that 


ts main altar. The walls of the 


ind sparkling water. Spiritually, 


ears old, and the 


Our stands ove 


tiny 


church are covered with votive tablets 


x pressing gratitude for favors received 
spot \ l 
l 


pouguet of discarded 
crutches speak the 


n this 
hanks of men and 


omen who have walked away, again 
[ree iter 
God in. this 


hosen for the bestowal of special lavor. 


strong and 


Mother of 


prayel to the 


place she has 


The territory in which the. shrine 


stands was hallowed by the presence of 


holy men from the days of its first settl 


ment. Among the Jesuits who worked 


iround here were the martyrs John de 
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Anthony Daniel 
Father 
In those days the Cape was a meeting 


and the 
Marquette. 


Brebeul and 


explorer-missionary 


Indians who came 
Here the 
them the 


place for the friendly 
o trade with the white man. 


missionaries came to teach 
mysteries of the 
too, the mother of Ven 
Tekakwitha, the Lily of 


was taken captive and 


faith by means of the 
Here, 
crable Kateri 
the Mohawks 


carried off by 


rosary. 


an Iroquois chief to be 
come his bride. 


The mission of the Cape prospered 


so quickly that the place came to be 
called an Academy of Virtue. In thirty 
vears it had encompassed the story of 
he civilization of Europe, from pagan 


m to the high Marian devotion of the 


Middle \oes But 
chosen as a small scale example of the 


st fall, 


place lost its first 


] 


then. as though 


and return of Christendom, 


missionaries 


through political quarreling and_ fell 
nto a darkness of doubt and disbelief. 

It is Without a resident priest for 
115 years, and it did not rise from its 


spiritual darkness till a diocesan priest. 
her Luc 


Ka 
] 


ying U 


Desilets, was inspired to 


i¢ people back to Christ through 


\Mlarv by means ol hei 


rosary. 


He took a vow that he would dedicate 


his life to spreading devotion to the ro- 
could) reach. 


had 


crowds 


sary wherever his words 


church become 


small for the 


In five years the 
much too who 
came every Sunday; 3,000 were enrolled 
in the Confraternity of the Rosary, and 
marvelous obtained 
Our 


started to come in. 


reports ol cures 


through Lady's intercession had 
this an early fulfill- 
Madeleine of the 
Lady 
make public on behalf of Russia fifty 
later at 


We can see in 
ment at Cap de la 


Rosary Promise which Our Was to 


years Fatima. 


Iwo striking events took place as 
world’s attention to 
what Our Lady wished to teach at Cap 
de la Madeleine. The 


marvelous bridge ol ice, 


though to draw the 
first was the 
called the 
Rosaries; the second was the 
Statue 


Bridge of 
Animation of the »when Our Lady 
ippeared to have come herself and given 
the statue life. 

The first 1879 


took place in when 


had to be 


stone brought across the St. 
church. 


Phe only practical means ol transporta- 


Lawrence River for the new 


tion was in winter over the ice. In 
autumn, the parishioners started saying 
that ice would form 
the St. that 


point, where it is over a mile wide and 


public rosaries 


solidly across Lawrence at 


rapid with treacherous currents. Winter 
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fill- 
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to 


came and went and the bridge of ice did 
not appear. The people lost hope. Such 
a thing was unheard of at this time ol 
year. The breakup had come and ice 
floes from upstream were movil 
down to the sea. The priest, however, 
kept his faith. He made another vow. 
If the bridge formed sufficiently to bring 
over the stone, he would dedicate the lit- 
tle church in perpetuity as a shrine to 
the Queen of the Most Holy Rosary. 

\ sudden wind blew up and dislodged 
large ice floes from the riverbank and 
from upstream. A snow storm came and 


1g 


a sudden drop in temperature froze the 
snow on the water in such a way that 
the frosted snow linked together a zigzag 
chain of ice floes from one bank of the 
river to the other, right opposite the 
church. Men ventured out on the rive 
and strengthened the frosted snow by 
pouring water over it as one floods a 
rink. With open water within arm’s 
length, they crossed the river, attribut- 
ing their safety to the rosaries being 
said by Father Desilets, “It isn’t a 
bridge of ice we're on. It’s a bridge of 
rosaries.” 

The bridge lasted, while hundreds 
came to gaze at the phenomenon, till 
sufficient stone was brought across. Then 
it washed away. 

The second incident happened on the 


evening of the formal dedication of the 
little chapel as a shrine. Father Desilets 
had taken a cripple to pray before the 
statue of Our Lady of the Cape. With 
them was the saintly Franciscan, good 
Father Frederic Jansoone, who later did 
so much to bring pilgrimages to the 
shrine and whose canonization is now 
being considered at Rome. All three in- 
dependently saw the statue come to life 
and open its eyes. They then told each 
other what they saw. They moved 
arqund to guard against illusion, But 
the effect on all of them was too over- 
whelming for doubt. It was just as 
though Our Lady herself had entered 
into the statue. 

Father Desilets took this as Our Lady’s 
confirmation of her shrine. ‘Two months 
later he died with the knowledge that 
Our Lady was really calling her chil- 
dren to Cap de la Madeleine. In the 
years of his death, ten thousand pilgrims 
visited the shrine between May and 
October. 

Year after year, the number of pil- 
grims increased and the reports of mira- 
cles multiplied. In 1904, Pope Pius X 
granted to the statue of Our Lady of the 
Cape the unusual privilege of Papal 
Coronation which had been bestowed 
just nine vears previously on Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. 


The Ottawa Marian Congress of 1947 
saw Our Lady of the Cape enthroned 
as Queen of Canada. This occasion 
served to draw the attention of English- 
speaking North America to the least 
known of Quebec’s Holy Family of 
shrines to St. Anne, St. Joseph, and Our 
Lady. 

Last year almost a million pilgrims 
visited Cap de la Madeleine. There 
were two hundred thousand present on 
the shrine’s principal feast, the Assump- 
tion, August 15. One-hundred-and-eight 
priests heard confessions on the night of 
the vigil. Forty thousand people, by 
actual count of Hosts, received Holy 
Communion in the chapel and at out- 
door communion rails. 

This year the numbers may be dou- 
bled. The Golden Jubilee of the Coro- 
nation of the Statue is being celebrated 
in the midst of a National Marian Con- 
gress, scheduled at the Shrine from 
August 6 to August 15, and which is 
Canada’s 
Marian year. 


major celebration of — this 

There will be countless reports of tem- 
poral favors. But the Oblate Fathers 
who are the shrine’s guardians will know 
that the real miracles happen in the 
confessionals scattered over the shrine 
grounds as souls come back to Christ 


through Mary by means of her rosary. 


At this point, the bridge of ice formed. Over it was brought stone for the shrine in two thousand pound loads 
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Barnyard Behavior 


There seems to be a widely held belief that S¢ 
tions out of wedlock is a sin only when one or more of the 
What ia the Catholi this 


York, N. Y. 


xual rela- 


parties is 
matter?—G. S., NEw 


married. stand on 


The predominant purpose naturally inherent in sexual rela- 
tions is the generation of offspring. Hence no such relation 
is morally permissible outside wedlock, for marriage—as a 
contract and as a sacrament—is the indispens wor 
able safeguard for both parents and children 

both unsanctified pp q 
the situation 
therebv the ex 


If one or parties to an 
sexual relationship be 
is all the immoral, for 


clusive rights of his or her 


married, 
more 
marriage partner 
are offended 


against eravely. Furthermore, 





the stability of one or perhaps even two mar- 
riages is thereby 
the 


jeopardized, not to mention 


security ol Before — ~ 


God, remarriage after divorce, when a previous marriage 1s 


depx ndent youngsters. 


valid, is nothing but civilly legalized promiscuity. 


“The inclination to procreate offspring should be guided 
and faith. Response to this instinct is out of 


within the 


by reason 


orde1 except sacred state of insti- 


tuted by God to dignify and modify an instinct which would 


matrimony, 


otherwise become rampant. Faith must guide reason, both 
faith and reason must rule all animal appetites.” (Sign 
Post: July, 1954) That quotation echoes the mind of every 


the 
so highlighted in the press are 
a disgrace to themselyes and to the human family. 


and Hence, 


laxities are 


conscientious Christian 


marital 


Jew. celebrities 


whose 


Affinity 
If a man’s wife dies, can he marry his sister-in-law? If a 
woman’s husband dies, can she marry her brother-in-law?— 
B. R., St. Paut, MINN. 

No—because of the impediment known as affinity. Some 

impediments render a marriage unlawful; others, both un- 


the 
Church for- 
bid marriage among all those related by affinity in the direct 
line, and among those related in line to the 


This impediment renders such a marriage 


Aside from consideration of 


civil laws of the various States, the 


lawful and invalid. any 


laws of the 


the collateral 
second degree. 
invalid. 
Affinity is a relationship arising from a valid marriage 
between two baptized persons whereby a husband becomes 


related to the blood relatives of his wife and the wife to 
the blood relatives of her husband. However, the affinity 
does not arise between the relatives of husband and wife. 


For example, a widower is forbidden to marry any of his 
wife’s blood relatives in the direct line, such as his wife’s 
mother, grandmother, granddaughter, his stepdaughter. In 


30 


the sister, first 
wife. But he 
marry her second cousin, whose affinity to him would be in 
the third collateral degree. 


line, he is forbidden to marry 


aunt or 


the collateral 


cousin, niece of his deceased could 


Since the impediment of afhnity does not arise between 
relatives of husband and wife, they would be free to marry 
among themselves, although forbidden to marry the widowed 
husband or wife. For example, after the marriage of John 
and Mary, John becomes a 
Marvy’s sister, 


widower. He may not marry 


his sister-in-law; but Mary’s sister may marry 


John’s brother. 
\ dispensation from the impediment of affinity in_ the 


direct line is not obtainable: in the collateral line, it is 
rarely granted, and then only for grave reasons, and any 
such case has to be referred to the \postolic Delegate for 


decision. 


What Te Bo? 


Enclosed tract was circulated via the “L” system of Phila- 
delphia. No doubt, thousands read it before the day was 


over. Why don’t the “Sunday Visitor,’ “The Register,’ 
and THE SIGN expose this faker?—H. M., PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa. 


The best way—in fact, the only way to cope with that brand 
of anti-Catholic propaganda is to burn it out of circulation. 
In the U. S. A., 
priests who specialize in the publication of 
well as a 


there does exist a small group of renegade 
many such 


leaflets as monthly magazine. Recently, the 


editors of that magazine trained their sights on the “Sign 
Post” and, as we might expect, were careféss in their use 
of quotation marks. 

Generally speaking, people who are discontented thrive 
on opposition and notoriety. In appraising the propaganda 
of this group, it is less important to consider what they 
than to be alert to the their 
output as the spewing of malcontents. One need not be a 


allege source—to recognize 
psychiatrist to realize that their charges are an expression 
of a defense complex—an attempt to justify their mutiny 
by ranting against the Church. Any attempt to refute them 
by counter-denial of charges or by 


honest-to-goodness de- 
bate would be futile. 


An ignorant person can learn; even 
a bigoted man may open his closed mind, but a dishonest 
person—never. 

We would not publish this reference to that unfortunate 
group of “stray shepherds,” were it not for the fact that 
they do untold harm among the ignorant, the bigoted, and 
among half-baked Catholics who are eager for a pretext to 
justify their own laxity or indifference. Were it not for the 
harm done, what they allege against the Church is so ab- 
surd as to be comical. We can only pray for them and 
cremate their publications. Learn as much as you can about 
the faith and morals, the discipline and ceremonies of your 
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Church, “being ready always to satisfy every one that asketh 
you a reason of that hope which is in you.” (1 Peter 3:15) 
Even an inexpensive pamphlet library will furnish a worth- 
while education. As a representative Catholic, be mindful, 
above all, of the telling influence of consistent good ex- 
ample, whereby others are brought closer to God and the 
Church by imitating theory in practice. 


Cornea Transplant 


Since cremation or even dissection of the body after death 
is forbidden, how about a donation of the cornea to an 
eye bank?—J. G., MiLrorp, Conn. 


In general, it is the mind of the Church that the utmost 
respect be given to the body of the deceased, because it has 
been the life partner of the soul and is destined for reunion 
with the soul throughout eternity. Burial in a grave or in a 
vault permits a natural process of disintegration. Recourse 
to cremation savors of an unnatural violence. But the chief 
objection of the Church to cremation is based upon the 
anti-religious attitude of the French Masons who tried so 
strenuously to popularize cremation. For them, the “annihila- 
tion” of the body betokened their denial of the soul’s im- 
mortality and of the resurrection. 

To one who has due reverence for the body of a departed 
soul, dissection for scientific even an unneces- 
sary autopsy is repugnant. It is quite different, however, 
to donate to a living person, in a spirit of Christ-like 
charity, either an expendable amount of blood, or skin for 
a graft, or to bequeath a cornea to an eye bank for trans- 
plant. 


pur poses or 


Doomed Or Not? 


A Protestant friend claims that tf a non-Christian die 
without having accepted Christ as his Saviour, he is 
doomed. I contend that if he led a good life according 
to his lights he could be saved. Am I correct? —A. P., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correct. Your inquiry is timely in view of the groping for 
thorough Christianity by the Protestant sects assembled, 
last month, in Illinois. Perhaps your friend has taken too 
literally the tiradé of the Norwegian preacher who declared: 
“If you are not a believer, be careful! If you were to die 
suddenly you would crash straight into hell!” (Time, March 
1, 1954) 

; In any intelligent discussion of a person’s 
attainment to eternal salvation, we must dis- 
tinguish between objective factors and the sub- 
jective. By objective factors we understand the 
means unto salvation furnished us by Divine 
Providence. Those  providential means are 
available to us—actually, objectively—whether 


we know of 





them or not and regardless of 


£ - as 

AM whether we utilize or spurn them. 

THE DOOR However, individuals here and there, now 
and then, or even considerable numbers, may not avail 


themselves of salvation. Any 


such failure to do so is the subjective angle of this problem. 


the providential means of 


If the failure be their fault, then they are doomed—they are 
guilty of spiritual suicide. If not their fault, 
they be doomed to punishment by a God who is as _per- 
fectly just and merciful as He is all-wise and almighty? To 
be really at fault, a person has to do the wrong thing on 
neglect to do the right thing knowingly. In other words, 
to deserve condemnation, he has to be 
jectively and subjectively. 

Objectively, the Jews of old were blessed with divine 


how could 


wrong both ob- 
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revelation as to the Supreme Being, the one true God. Sub- 
jectively, when they turned to the worship of false gods, 
they knew better and were much more to blame than their 
pagan neighbors who were bereft of divine revelation. So, 
too, Christians are graced with revelation to the effect that 
the Second of three Divine Persons became Jesus Christ, 
that He delegated to ‘““My Church” His own power to teach 
infallibly, to rule, and-to sanctify. Ever since His mortal 
career upon earth, that Church has existed objectively. He 
promised to be with “My Church” until the end of time. 
Subjectively, many souls have never even heard of Christ; 
many others, through no fault of their own, do not realize 
His divinity. Countless men, women, and children, because 
of shoddy religious upbringing, do not realize how stupid 
and illogical it is to suppose that any one church is as good 
as hundreds of other, contradictory churches. 

The influential factors that account for such 
thinking along religious lines are as numerous as the sands 
of the seashore and run the gamut from sheer ignorance 
to wishful thinking which would, if possible, elude the 
“Hound of Heaven.” Only the Searcher of Hearts can ap- 
praise with justice and mercy the oftentimes complicated and 
subtle subjective factors which add to or subtract from guilt 
of conscience. Practical examples of how important it is to’ 
counterbalance the objective and the subjective are the un- 
couthness of a person which can be realized only by a person 
of refinement; and the objective wrongness of juvenile de- 
linquency when considered from the angle of parental 
delinquency, as an excusing factor. 

Since God is a perfect judge of the human mind and 
heart, His discernment works both ways—He detects dis- 


untidy 


ordered selfishness, insincerity, hypocrisy, and He makes 
allowances for subjective handicaps. He does not exact more 
than an individual's very best effort. On the one hand, 
there is no salvation outside the Church, for the simple 
reason that the Catholic Church is, objectively, the only 
verification of “My Church.” On the other hand, a person 
who, through no fault of his own, has not recognized the 
Church at her real and full worth, but who strives to the 
utmost of his relative ability to serve God, belongs to the 
Church actually—in spirit. To quote the thought of Pope 
Pius IX on this point—who would dare arrogate to him- 
self to set limits to the handicaps under which souls struggle 
in their quest for God and His Church? You might sug- 
gest to your friend that, in his judgment of his fellow crea- 
tures, he be more complimentary to the God of justice, 
charity, and mercy. We pity the groping conventioneers at 
Illinois, what they lack objectively 


Evanston, because of 


and pray that their subjective sincerity will lead them 
eventually to the “one fold and one Shepherd.” 
Fear Not! 

We were married before a justice of the peace. Since 


then, my husband has entered the Catholic Church and 


we have a baby baptized a Catholic. We want so much 
to have the marriage rectified but are afraid to make the 
approach.—M. D., FERNDALE, MICH. 

>\ 
(GS 


It is to be wondered at that the invalidity of 





vour marriage did not come out on the occasion 
of your husband’s reception into the Church 
the marriage rec 


It is urgent that you have 


tified as soon as possible; until then, neither 
you nor your husband can fulfill your obliga 
Holy 


embarrassment and 


tion of annual Communion. <A certain 





degree of even timidity 


ABSOLVO 


is understandable, but why be paralyzed by 
fear? Remember the assurance of Our Lord that the repent- 
ant sinner is an occasion of joy in heaven. Your parish priest 


will manifest the same reaction. 
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On trip to Light. Mrs. Myers brings Li- 
nus. Says she, “Without Linus I’m not” 








Marie plays with her “men.” from left, 
Eugene, 5, Mike, 2. and Christopher. 4 





Eugene takes after his mother. likes to 
peck at typewriter. Below, Mr. Myers’ 
business, a funeral home in Honesdale 


Let’s Do Something About It! 


MARIE SMITH MYERS is the type of woman who can’t sit still in the face 
of a job to be done—a friend to be helped, a cause to be spread, a little boy's 
hands to be scrubbed, or a dinner to be cooked. Like many another Catholic 
housewife, she quietly lives the life of the Valiant Woman of the Book of 
Proverbs (XXXI, 10-31). As modern as any career girl, she bridges the 
gap between the home and the world, bringing to the latter the joyful, refresh- 
ing outlook on life that is the product of a deeply Catholic home life. Her 
main outside-the-home activity is writing a woman's column for The Catholic 
Light, official newspaper of the Diocese of Scranton. The title of the column 
is typically Myers—“Let’s Do Something About It!”—and the contents are 
designed to inspire Catholic women to do just that about the daily problems 
they face as wives and mothers. 

Another of Mrs. Myers’ many small apostolates is meant to be a service 
to Catholic mothers, especially those about to welcome a tiny new person 
into the family. It is the distribution of a small booklet of blessings for 
mothers before and after childbirth, blessings which the Church offers in 
her concern for the physical and spiritual well-being of families. To date, 
Mrs. Myers has helped distribute over 10,000 copies of the booklet to 
mothers all over the world from Ireland to Samoa, and from Brooklyn to 
Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. (SIGN readers may obtain it by sending five cents 
to Mrs. Myers, 1405 Main Street, Honesdale, Pa.) 

Underlying all her activities is Mrs. Myers devotion to her husband and 
four young boys (“my men,” she calls them). Her credo, as she puts it, is 
‘simply that happiness and peace in this life depend upon total abandon- 
ment of one’s self to the will of God. As He cares for the sparrows, so He 
cares for us. The more we live this idea, the greater our reward.” 





Photos by Charles Brenneke 
Marie Smith Myers, wife, mother, and columnist for The Catholic Light 
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Modern Designer 



























ice “THE ABUNDANCE of bad church architecture,” be- 
v's lieves Barry Byrne, modern church architect and city 
lic planner, “must be traced to the lack of architects who 
of possess both an understanding of the character essen- 
he tial to a church and the talent necessary to project 
sh- such an understanding into architectural form.” He 
ler stresses particularly the error of those who would 
lic blame the clergy for current failings in church art. “It 
nn is a colossal mistake to ascribe this lamentable condi- 
ire tion to the clergy. ‘They have no power to implant 
ms talent in architects.” 

Byrne, recognized as one of the leading Catholic 
ice architects in the United States, studied for seven years 


under Frank Lloyd Wright, the refreshing and some- 
times controversial exponent of imaginative func- 





tionalism in architecture. Though designing in the 
Wright tradition, Byrne is no mere copier of his 
mentor. Indeed, he has achieved a synthesis of the best 
in functionalism with the best in the Church’s tradi- 
tion that is distinctly contemporary, distinctly Catholic, 





and distinctly his own. On this page are shown different 
views of two examples of his work. 





1S 

On- 

He 

» | 

™ 

| The Sign’s 

| PEOPLE 
of the month 


Photos by Dan Coleman 
Barry Byrne with two views of new seminary chapel for Columban Fathers 


A realist about the future of Catholic church archi- 
tecture, the Chicago designer declares that it is de- 
sirable that Catholics “accept and foster legitimate 
contemporary forms of art and architecture.” He pai 
ticularly stresses “the importance of a distinctly Catho 
lic expression in all fields of effort. We now tend to 
imitate social, cultural, and artistic characteristics that 
are foreign to Catholicism. We must find our own way 





Church in St. Paul, Minn., designed 
noake in fish shape, symbolic of Our Lord, = 
ht is one of better known Byrne works and lead, not follow. 
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A S the God-man hung dying on His 


Cross, His thoughts must have wan- 
back His whole life, as the 
thoughts of dying men usually do. Fev- 
quick have 
crowded now ol 


dered ove! 


ered, memories 


His 


some cherished, small detail, again of 


must 


into holy mind, 


the outstanding, themes about 


His life 
Among those 


constant 
had 


memories, His mind no 


which revolved. 

doubt rested particularly upon one ol 
His Great Sermon 
Galilee With the 
faces of the Pharisees 
Hlim Son of God 
been reminded of that Sixth Beati 
which 


he Beatitudes of 
he Mount in 
hate-filled 
ing up at 


on 
smug 
scowl 
the must 
have 
ude, above all others, had so 
“Blessed 


had 


consid r¢ d 


intagonized these men 


He 


Phat sces 


are 
But, 


them 


he pure of heart,” said. 
the 


ihe 


»CCAUSC 


authority what the 


like 


esented a teaching that deprived 


selves on pure 


Jew should he ind because they 


then 


1 


41 their comtortable refuge in the work 


1 mere appearances, they had then and 


here reyected Him. Because the Saviour 


vad insisted that true purity is a matter 


t the heart, the *harisees who said, 
Blessed only are the pure by the ex 
ternal observance of the law,” have now 
rranged that He should be a spectacle 
1 weakness, shame, and malediction 
Indeed, our Blessed Lord understands 
learly the interpretation His enemies 
ire putting upon Flis elevation on the 
Cross. He knows they have planned 
this terrible scene precisely to make it 
wok as if He were bevond the pale of 
the Jewish law, accursed and unclean 
vv the standards with which thev judge 
Por, as if to mark Him with the stigma 
1 legal exile. thev had delivered Him 
into the hands of the Gentiles—a ci 


umstance the Saviour had sadly spoken 


| 


of months before. And as if to make His 
leath an example olf the vengeance 
then law could tak they had de manded 
hat He be hung upon a tree 

The Crucified God. with pain of 
cart, sees something else. He sees that 
he Pharisees have secured all the ap 


i 
vearances of legal purity on their side 


Chey had been so scrupulous of then 
iw in this whole, dificult matter. They 
vad =orefused with self-righteous piety 
to enter the practorium ol the pagan 
vovernor, “that thev might not be cd 
filed.” They had shown an ostentatious 
eal for legal form We have a law 

thev had shouted loudly and accord 
ng to that law He must die.” In fact, 
thev had even managed. with consider 
thle subtle finesse. to avoid inflicting a 
whidden death themselves, on the vigil 


4 the feast. by forcing the pagans to do 


t for them: “It is not lawful.” thev had 
protested, “for us to put anyone = to 
leath.”” and thev had then added. “If 
thou release this man, thou art not 
Caesar's friend. Crucify Him!” 
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The Cross and the Sixth Beatitude 


Purity of the Pure 








The Pharisees nailed Christ to the Cross 
according to the law—they were legally pure. 


But one could, keeping the law, be full of unclean- 


liness. 


pure by law but to the pure of heart 


by SIMON 


beneath the 
They jeer 


\nd so, now, they stand 
Cross and He hangs upon it. 


Him and all His claims of being Son 


1 God, King of Israel. Saviour of the 
orld Then, makine sure that He is 
itcless on the Tree. they go back to 
their homes, unshaken by the tribute of 
olence Nature is offering to their En 


mv. They wash their hands as the law 


required and then, with complete legal 
purity, are ready to begin the Paschal 
meal commemorating the deliverance ol 
their fathers from the land of Egypt. 
Surely, 


no deed in the whole history 


of the Pharisees betrayed as openly 
their sham piety and arrogant self-com 
placency. At no other time did they 


yetter illustrate the description given ol 
the con- 
{[ssumption of Moses: “There 


them by a fellow-Pharisee in 


temporary 


will arise,” he said, “perverse and im 
pious men who will proclaim themselves 
just men of lies, living for their 
personal pleasure, dissemblers in all 
their doings. Their hands and 
their hearts will know impurities, their 
mouths will speak arrogant things, yet 
they will say: Do not touch me, lest 
you make me impure.” 

Several vears before, when Our 
Blessed Lord pronounced His Sixth 
Beatitude, He had in mind just such 
exclusive emphasis on external, legal 
purity. We must not think He was but 
repeating the Sixth or Ninth Com- 
mandments. The Saviour was but un- 


earthing the true meaning of that word 


“purity.” which the Pharisees used so 


onfidently as their own distinguishing 


characteristic. He was correcting the 
religion that He found among His 
people, which had become predomi- 
nantly a religion of appearances. 


The Pharisees had settled on the pre 


Christ’s blessing was given not to the 


woon. Cc. P. 


that 
the purity of religion. 
pretation, the 


scriptions insured, they thought, 


By their inter- 


holy Jew who did not 


wash his hands before eating could not 
claim that he was clean; but the Jew 
who stole from a poor widow, yet gave 


tithes, could boast he was. The kind 


simp! 
of th 
the n 
stand 
in ha 
shall 
and 

Chris 
“Bles 
with 
see ( 
what 
prac 
to be 
have 
heav 
not 

be | 
pray 
seen 
gloo 
men 
8) 


serve 





Jew who gave alms on a Sabbath might 
find himself 
Pharisee 


legally impure; but the 
father and 
mother, yet kept clear of the Gentiles 


Was pure. 


who neglected 


The just 


Jew who stumbled | 


“~ ' 
upon an injured pagan was counted un- 


the whe 
violated his neighbor's wife, yet came 
the Sabbath 
eve, could claim the purity of the law 

Lhe had 
such specialists in hypocrisy. The first 
of then had holy men 
ind their teachings wise interpretations 


clean by their law: but man 


home betore sundown of 


Pharisees not always been 


numbe1 been 


of the Law, inspired by love of God 


But in the course of-time, their tradi- 
tions had congealed, as human institu 
tions have a way of doing, into dear 
dead formalities divorced from every 
response of the heart. Formerly, they 
washed their hands to symbolize and 
stimulate cleanness of heart; now they 
washed them only to simulate and stifle 
it. Before, thev observed the Sabbath- 


rest to be free for the worship of God 


observed it only to manifest 
literal-minded 


Law whose spirit they 


now they 
devotion to a 
The 
early Pharisees wore long, conspicuous 
fringes, made long, public prayers to 
impress the people with the majesty o! 
God and the holiness of His service; but 
the Christ's did 
these things to impress their fellow- Jews 


slavish, 
ignored. 


Pharisees of time all 
with their own importance and to « loak 
thei 
The prescription of Christ was ver 


hidden deeds of uncleanliness 
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simple. He but reminded His listeners 
of the holy Psalm: “Who shall ascend 
the mountain of the Lord; or who shall 
stand in His holy place? The innocent 


in hands, and the clean of heart. . . . He 
shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
and from God his 
Christ that blessing: 
“Blessed are the pure of heart,” He says 
with proper emphasis, “for they shall 
see God.” Then He goes on to explain 
what He “Take heed not to 
practice your good before men, in order 


mercy Saviour.” 


now conters 


means: 


to be seen by them: otherwise vou shall 
have no reward with your Father in 
heaven.” His. followers, He says, are 


not to publicize their giving of alms to 


be honored by men; they are not to 
pray standing in the street-corners to be 
men; look 
when appear to 
they 

They 

serve God “in spirit and in truth.” 


they 
they 


seen by are not to 
fast to 


Rather, 


appearances, 


gloomy 
men to be fasting. must 


go beyond must 
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That is to say that the pure of Christ 
see God. They see Him in their deeds 
of kindness, for they are giving alms 
in His they see Him in their 
prayers, for thev are seeking union of 
their hearts with His; they see Him 
when they do penance, for they are la- 
boring to restore His rule over them; 
they see Him in all they do, for they 


name; 


do not rest in mere appearances but are 
in search of truth, and the Light that 


is Christ illumines all their way. 

The followers of the Pharasaic law, 
however, could not understand such 
purity of heart. They hated Him who 


is the Light and sought to extinguish 
the clarity of His truth by the dead let- 
ter of Law. 

The Crucifixion of God their 
last triumph. For Christ had said: “I have 
come to fulfill the Law.” 
us from the 


their 


was 


He “redeemed 


the curse of Law 28-56 


Paul said, “becoming a curse for us.” Its 
brought 


lette1 Him death, but His 


Christophorus—Verlag Herder 


death gave life to the pure spirit of 
the Law. “My brethren,” the apostle 
reasons, “you also died to the Law by 
the body of Christ, that you may belong 
to Him, again from the 
dead, and to bring forth fruit to God.” 
For the the 
Pharisees, power 


who is risen 
minute 
Christ 
of His example; for the 
fear of the Law, He has 


prescriptions of 


has given the 
constraimimng 


manifested the 


influence of His love; for men’s weary- 
ing traditions, He has opened the 
Heart of God. For a law that laid 


heavy burdens on poor, weak human na- 
ture, the Crucified Saviour 
Himself for all the Way, the Truth, and 
Life. So it is that when He died, He 
cried aloud the prayer of perfect purity 


has made 


of heart: “It is finished; Father, into 
Phy hands, | commend My spirit!”” And 
bowing His head, He gave up His hu- 
man soul to God, but His Truth over- 


flowed upon men to fill them with the 
pure vision of the loving God. 
The 


sees, however, did not die 


Phari- 
with its de- 
still 
refuge in 
the 
There are those, for example, who re- 


legal externalism of the 


There are 
take 


contormity to 


feat on Calvary. men 


and women who mere 


external, literal law. 


gard religion as only an inviolate, so- 


cial convention, moral law as simply 


social etiquette, and prayer as simply 
a sort of charm against bad luck. They 
make generous 


gestures of support 


toward church or charity, 


when 


especially 
them a fan- 
Such 
Christ’s 
need to 


those gestures win 


fare of acknowledgment. men 


and need to listen to 
Sixth They learn 
again that true holiness lies in the re- 
sponse of their God, that 


“true worshippers adore God in spirit 


women 
Beatitude. 


hearts to 


and in truth.” They need to under- 
stand that even purity of the flesh, if 
it be not joined to a purity of heart 
that sees God in all it does, cannot win 
the blessing of Christ our Lord. 

For those regrettable weaknesses that 
men repent of, Christ has left a holy 
sacrament of forgiveness. But there 


is no sacrament for those who want only 
remedy for 

the Light 
of Christ accepted generously within the 
heart of man. 
the God of purity, unless it be by the 


appearances. There is no 


blindness of heart save only 


There is no way to see 


eyes of the pure soul. “Let this mind 
be in you,” St. Paul warns us, “which 
was also in Christ Jesus . .. Be re- 


newed in the spirit of your mind, and 
put on the new man, which has been 
created according to God in justice and 
holiness of truth.” 


The law’s letter brought death; 
His death gave life to the law 
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View for hin in Gabrielle new bed 





F sne had known the letter waited inside the li- 
brary, Miss Gabrielle Finney might have rushed 





up the cement steps like a schoolgirl instead of 
lingering on the sidewalk to watch a blue jay flitting 
over the lawn. At the top of the stairs, she’d have 
| thrown the door open carelessly and not paused to 
= study her reflection in the brass plaque on the wall 


beside the doorway. 

But she didn’t know about the letter. She only 
knew that it seemed like a day for the pause and the 
reflection, one day out of twenty-five years. So she 
stood there for a moment in her neat, gray, pin- 
stripe suit, studying her image in the shining plaque 
which Tom Hardy, the ancient custodian, kept highly 
polished as if it were a golden coat-of-arms instead of 
a brass plate announcing the hours of the Monument 
Free Public Library. 

She was startled to see that she did not appear as 
old as she felt. True, the auburn hair, severely pulled 
back behind her ears, was streaked with silver. Little 
wrinkles pulled at the corners of her dove-gray eyes. 
But her small mouth was still delicate and youthful, 
and her complexion, well, she’d always been proud 
of her complexion. 

Because she needed a lifting of her morale this 
morning, she told herself that she was still trim and 
perk as she unlocked the door and entered the library. 
As she stooped to pick up the mail in the vestibule, 
a“ she wondered whether anyone would remember— 
though she knew they wouldn’t—that this was her 
silver anniversary as the town librarian. People 
: couldn't be expected to remember those things, she 
ae told herself. 

The familiar smell of the books and the sight of 
the horseshoe shaped circulation desk dispelled her 
low spirits. As always, the library was a comfort, her 
domicile. Housewife to thirty thousand books, she 
quipped silently. And if they said life began at forty, 
why couldn't it begin at forty-three? 

She carried the mail to her office, her flat-heeled 
oxfords echoing on the waxed, tile floor. The office 
was actually only an alcove near the circulation desk 
but it was a private spot in a public place, more of a 
home than the furnished room at Mrs. Renault’s 
place where she had lived for the past quarter of a 
century. 

















She looked across the town and 


said, “Why, yes, I'll miss you .. .” 
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by Robe Counter 


The clock in the tower of the First Parish Churcn 
down the street chimed nine times and Miss Gabrielle 
rushed a bit as she glanced through the mail, realiz- 
ing suddenly that Edna, her assistant, would not 
arrive until midmorning. 

She stopped short as she saw a long, white envelope 
addressed to her in black-blue, bold handwriting. A 
dim memory flickered in her mind. She slit the 
envelope neatly out of a habit but her fingers trem- 
bled slightly. She withdrew the letter and read it, 
her eyes flying over the words. The letter said: 

“Dear Gabrielle: It’s been so long; hasn’t it? I plan 
to be in Monument on Thursday and it would please 
me if we could lunch together. I'll take my chances 
and drop in at the library at noon. Hope to see you 
then. Sincerely, Stephen Norton.” 

“Cest impossible .. .”, she murmured, lapsing into 
her native French as she always did when something 
took her unawares. Stephen Norton. It was more 
than a name; it brought back an era, a time of life 
long gone, days she had considered dead and buried. 

She sank back in her chair and the letter fell back 
to the desk. Involuntarily, she glanced at the Monu- 
ment Coal Company calendar on the wall, corrobo- 
rating that today was Thursday. 

She was still overwhelmed with surprise, unable to 
think clearly, when she heard the library door swing 
open. Automatically, she touched her hair, patted her 
hips, and went out into the library proper. 

“It’s only me, Miss Gabrielle,” Tom Hardy greeted 
her, ‘Swell day, ain’t it?” he asked, as he had asked 
every morning for the past twenty-five years, no mat- 
ter the weather. He shuffled past her, carrying three 
wooden planks with which he was building some new 
shelves in the children’s section. 

“Yes, it is, Tom,” she answered, barely seeing him, 
barely knowing she had spoken. As he disappeared 
around the corner, she leaned against the circulation 
desk, sorting her thoughts and her emotions. 

Of all days for Stephen to send her a letter like 
this. On this day of days when she felt age stirring 
in her bones. Twenty-five years. Was it too late, she 


asked herself. But before she could answer, the door 


opened again. 


Old Harry Downing padded in, nodded wistfully 
to her and headed for the reading room, his daily 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
DOM LUPO 
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Deep inside she had waited twenty-five years for a letter like this 


since Emily, his 


habit had 
two vears ago. His appearance was Miss 
Gabrielle’s take the 
papers Boston 


the reading room 


wile, died 


cue to daily news- 


from and Worcester to 
When she returned to the circulation 
desk, Harriet Cutler 


the historical novel 


waited to 
that 
overdue. Harriet paid the fine, discuss 


return 
Was two days 
ing the novel and fluttering outrageously 
as she gave Miss Gabrielle a giggling 
resumé of the book. 

Miss Gabrielle little 
Tommy O’Brien, who stuck his chin on 
the desk to ask for another Tim Tinkez 
adventure story. Tommy was aiming for 
the Gold Star which Miss Gabrielle gave 
who did 
Book 


was rescued by 


as a prize for those children 


the most reading in the Vacation 
Club. 
(And then Jack Angelo came in, 


ng for a book on the 


look- 
his 


town’s early 
iory, particularly the years around th 
Civil War. Jack was doing research on 
a theme for the 


summer session at the 


teachers’ college 


State 


minutes went like that, familiar 


HE 
|} ponte the people coming and go 
ing. For the first time 
Miss Gabrielle 


patient, but she hid it 


n twenty-five 
trifle 
adequately, Her 


vears, was a im- 


face remained placid, her smile calm 
and friendly as usual, but inside, her 
thoughts whirled. 

When Edna finally arrived at half- 


past ten, Miss Gabrielle sighed with re 
lief, told Edna she had some correspond- 
ence to attend to, and retired to the al- 


cove, alone at last with her thoughts 
and her emotions 
She leaned back in her chair, closed 


her eves, and brought to her mind the 
long-forgotten picture of Stephen Nor- 
ton. Stephen of the long legs and the 


hearty laugh. The fiery red hair and 
the merry eyes. 

“I’m acting like a school girl,” she 
chided herself. She wondered if every 
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woman felt like that, every woman who 
would meet in a litthe while the man 
who her thoughts stumbled .. . had 


jilted her. 
Yes 


how 


. jilted. She could say the word 
after all these years without being 
plunged into shame, without her cheeks 
flaming. She opened her eyes, aware 
of her surroundings. She heard, o1 prob 
ibly imagined, the 


sound of Edna rub- 


ber-stamping a book. Someone whis 
pered somewhere, quiet feet padded on 
the floor, a newspaper rustled. The 
sounds of a librarv—and they soothed 


he 

Norton. And the library. 
Both were bound inextricably together. 
She had met Stephen the first afternoon 


she had 


Stephen 


issumed the job as town li 


brarian, timid and shy, a stranger in a 
new town, a new country 

She had been the orphan daughtei 
olf a wild New Eneland Irishman who 
had somehow stumbled into a= small 
Canadian town, married the daughtei 
of the local schoolteacher, and died a 
year after Gabrielle had been born, as 
if his purpose in life had been accom- 
plished. 

Raised as a child in the small town 
beside the waters of the St. Lawrence 


River, and later as a girl in a Montreal 
Gabri« lle had 
Her mother, as a memo- 
rial to Gabrielle’s father, had seen to it 


convent grown to. shy 


womanhood. 


that the child’s education stressed Eng- 


lish as well as French. And when her 
mother had_ died,  eighteen-year-old 
Gabrielle Finney had packed her _be- 


longings and had come to the land of 
her father, the small New England town 
where her father had once lived. 

The 


Finney, 


people who remembered Tom 

the Irishman, 
greeted her, if not with open hearts, at 
least with firm handshakes. And 
wondered what to do about her. 


adventurous 
then 


All was solved when the small library 
was dedicated. Gabrielle applied for the 





position, convincing the trustees that 
her Canadian upbringing only added 
luster to her educational background, 
Because the position was a minor one in 





town (in those days, the library was 
only open three afternoons a_ week) 
they had accepted her. } 


ND so twenty-five years ago oa 
she had climbed those same steps J 


N 


outside and begun her life’s work. | 
t 
i 


without loneliness, though, or misgiy 
ings. 

Tom Hardy had tush-tushed away her] 
that first afternoon before the| 


doors were thrown open. Even then, he 


doubts 


seemed old and wise. “They'll get used 
to you in filt¥ years or so,” he had told 
her. “Got to give the old biddies tim 
to get used to that pretty accent of yours 
I think kinda 


those movie 


they think you're one ol 


foreign vamps or some 
thing 
And 


{rom 


what could have been further 
the truth? A few 

counsel, Stephen Norton had | 
entered, striding to the desk like he 


owned the library, asking for a book in 


moments alter 
Tom's 


his booming voice, some crazy book | 
title she couldn’t even remember now. 
His voice had filled the library and it} 
seemed to her that the vase of cut | 
flowers from Mrs. Renault's garden 
shook on the desk. 

“Please,” she had told him. “You must | 
lower your voice For the trustees 
had been wary of her discipline. But 
Stephen’s contagious merriment had 


been too much to cope with. She had | 
smiled at him, even giggled a bit per- 
haps. 


had found the book 
for him and he had dallied at the desk 
a while. 


Somehow, she 


mother,” he said. 
“T haven't cracked a book since I finally 


“It’s for my 


got out of Harvard. In fact, I’m 
not the type to visit libraries. Until 
now .’ So she had blushed and 


become flustered and stumbled over her 
English. 

She later that New 
England town boasted an eligible young 
man, a dashing bachelor of bonne fam- 


ee A 


found out each 


—— 


ille, who set all the feminine pulses flut 
tering. And Stephen Norton was Monv- { 


ment’s catch that year. 
She found out later, too, that Ste | 
phen’s father owned the Monument 


Comb Shop on Mechanic street and that 
Stephen lived in the white Colonial 
house on Ransom Hill, overlooking the 
town like a modern castle. 

For weeks after that first meeting, 
Stephen had come to the library asking 
for ridiculous book titles. One day, he'd 
inquire for, “How to Capture a 
French Girl’s Heart in English. 
She had never met anyone like him be- 
fore and she could never tell when he 
was joking. “There’s no such book,” she { 


— <— es 
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had told him. And he had answered: 
‘Well, there should be. .. .” 

And then one afternoon Stephen had 
strode in with a determined air. ‘Tell 
me, Miss Gabrielle, do you have a book 
which would tell the proper way to in- 
vite a young librarian to a band con- 
cert?” 

And they had gone to the band con- 
cert that night, listening to the tinsel 
music in the park, sitting beneath an 
old oak tree. The loneliness that had 
clung to her since arriving in) Monu- 
ment vanished. For a while, there with 
Stephen, it did not bother her that she 
was still a stranger, that people did no 
more than nod to her on the strect. 


HE striking of eleven o’clock in the 
© ce tower startled her from her 
reverie. Miss Gabriclle, the correct and 
proper librarian, glanced at her lapel 
watch. One more hour and he would 
arrive. 

\ thought disturbed her. Luncheon 
with Stephen, but would it be only an 
interlude, an hour or so of polite con- 
versation, and then another twenty-five 
vears? Where would they go? The Tea 
Shoppe. No, Stephen was not made 
for dainty tea shoppes. Suddenly, she 
looked down at her starched white 
blouse, the flat-heeled shoes. 

“Ma foi,” she murmured. It had been 
so long since a man had loomed in her 
life that she had forgotten that she was 
not dressed for the occasion, or any oc- 
Should she run home = and 
change? She half rose from the chair 


casion. 


ind then sank back again. No... no. 
She had this much pride. Stephen must 
find her again as she was. If she ran 
home and changed into something more 
was alluring the word?—she would be 
vdmitting to herself that she wanted 
him back. And she wasn’t sure. 

She wasn’t even sure what Stephen 
himself wanted alter all these years. She 
knew his wife had died the vear before; 


1 death notice had been printed in 
the Monument Sentinel. She had even 
wondered if Stephen had received the 
card of sympathy she had sent him. He 
had never answered. 

Was this the answer? Hope waved 
like a banner inside her and then 
laltered. She was presuming too much, 
perhaps. A lifetime could not be dis- 
carded in one morning and a liletime 
stretched between her and Stephen 
Norton. 

She found herself thinking of the past 
years, the memories kindled by Stephen’s 
letter. So much had happened. No, 
nothing dramatic, nothing worth re 
cording in the annual report to the 
trustees. But the little things, little 
things that merged together to form . 
a lifetime. 

Actually, she thought, she was just 
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She fled down the stairs to the street, 








wanting only to die. 
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an old maid sitting in the library with 
memories. But the memories were her 
life, all she had. 

She remembered the time old Tim 
Hartnett had suffered a heart attack in 
the reading room and died quietly, a 
copy of Life magazine on the table be- 
fore him. She remembered the young 
people like Harvey Wilson who wanted 
so much to become a writer and how she 
had found books on the subject for him 
and how he brought his 
poems and stories in for her to read. 

Nothing dramatic . . . except the time 
during the hurricane of °38 when the 
giant front lawn had 
to the ground and a 
had shattered the front window. And 
poor, fretful Hattie Raymond, talking 
with her at the circulation desk, had al- 
fainted fright. The things 
you remembered. The day Mickey 
Callahan’s cocker-spaniel had _ gotten 
into a scuffle with another dog right in 
front of the circulation desk, the same 


sometimes 


spruce on the 


crashed branch 


most from 


Mickey Callahan, grown up now, who 
dropped in to return books with pretty 
Mallahy holding his arm. Yes, 
she had seen a generation grow. 


CTUALLY there was nothing mem- 
F pede to recall. She would have no 
memoirs to write. Just the little day-to- 
day occurrences, the funny and the sad, 
side by side through the years, like notes 
out of tune, making a strange kind of 
harmony. And in her top bureau 
drawer at Mrs. Renault's place, she still 
had the sonnet that Harvey Wilson had 
dedicated to her. 

She had come to Monument alone 
and friendless, and had found a home 
and a way of life. Without Stephen. 
And yet, she thought, it could have 
been so much better with him. Or 
could it? 

She had known that Stephen had too 
much quicksilver in his veins and that 
his vigor and energy could not be con- 
tained in Monument. Ambition stirred 
restlessly within him, the ambition which 
had become her enemy. 

She remembered the Sunday _after- 
noon they had climbed Moosock Hill. 
The town and the world lay before 
them waiting to be scooped up in will- 
ing hands. She started toward his house 
on Ransom Hill gleaming in the sun 
across the town, the house she had never 
entered. 

“Gabrielle,” he had said, his face 
glowing with youth. “Look at it there. 
Monument. A little patch of homes and 
stores and factories, lost in the wilder- 
ness. I want to get out of here, do big 
things, go places, see the world... .” 

She had been content to find roots in 
a small town like Monument but she 
could also understand that dreams could 
push a man. “Where would you choose 


Pegey 


40 


to go in all this world?” she had asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Monument 
is fiftv miles from Boston but it could 
be five hundred. I'll let you in on some- 
thing, though. I’ve talked Dad into 
Jetting me go to Boston. But not just to 
college this time. There’s a field that’s 
opening up now, and they need young 
blood with new ideas. Advertising. It’s 


wide open, Gabrielle, and a friend of 


” 


mine at school. . 

\ silence congealed between them. 
“Would you miss me, Gabrielle?’”’ And, 
as usual, she did not know whether he 
was teasing her or not. 

She had wanted to throw herself into 
his arms and hold him close but she’d 
looked town to the white 
house and instead she said: “Why, yes, 
I'll miss you. i 


across the 


So Stephen had gone to Boston and 
in the first few weeks, feverish letters, 
pulsing with youth and longing, had 
ereeted her 
other day. 


at the library door every 


With Stephen gone, the loneliness re- 
turned and she had lost herself in the 
work of the library. She began a new 
system of cataloguing the books and, 
with Tom Hardy’s assistance, she had 
painted and redecorated, stretching the 
thin appropriation the town had 
granted for the library’s function. 

And then the Summer Social of the 
Monument Firemen’s Relief 
tion at Town Hall. Even now, so long 
afterward, she again felt the old ache, 
the old hurt. The social was the town’s 


Associa- 








Concern 


>A young father and his small son 
were visiting the zoo. As they stood 
before the lions’ cage, the youngster 
asked why the animals were not al- 
lowed out. 

“Because they are wild beasts,” his 
father explained. “If they were not 
kept in cages, they would eat people.” 

The little fellow looked at the lion 
and then at his father. Then he 
asked, tearfully, 

“Daddy, if that lion got out of the 
cage and ate you up, what number 
bus would I have to take to get home? 

—Alfred Fitzgerald 














outstanding Summer event, a 


night 
made for youth and lovers. And Stephen 
had written her a letter. “I'll be home 
for the social, probably on a late train, 
and I'll be looking for you. Wear your 
prettiest gown and we'll show Monu. 
thing or 


ment a two,” the leaping 
scrawl had said. 

With love and youth singing in her 
veins, she had gone to Clara Peavey’s 
Vogue Shop and bought a flaming red 
organdy gown. She had been delighted 
when Clara, the town’s most notorious 
scandal monger, had raised her eyebrows 
and exclaimed: “Well, I 
body’s young man is coming home from 
Boston for the social. And, my dear, that 
gown will positively stun him, stun him, 
you hear?” 


guess some- 


HE couldn’t remember the songs 
eed played or the people she had 
nodded to at the social. The summer ait 
that drifted in the open windows and 
the small glass of punch had gone to 
her head. 

Stephen was late, as usual. He had 
never been on time. Clara Peavey had 
flitted by once, fluttering her eyelashes. 
“Stunning,” she had 
Wait until he sees you. 

Finally, as the couples lined up for 
the evening’s first Ladies Choice, she 
turned toward the door and her heart 
leaped as Stephen swaggered in. She 
waved, he caught her eye and then he 
turned back toward the door and let a 
young lady in an ice-blue gown into the 
ballroom. 

His sister, perhaps, she told herself, 
panic rushing through her. Or a distant 
cousin. Or but as Stephen and 
the girl approached, her hopes. shat- 
tered. No cousin clung to a man that 
way. No sister looked up into a man’s 
face with such an expression even as 
they walked across a crowded floor. 

“Look what I brought back from the 
big city,” Stephen had’said casually as 
he introduced them. 

She closed her eyes now, as if warding 
off a blow as she sat in the alcove, re- 
membering. Oh Stephen, she thought, 
couldn't you see my heart was breaking? 

And she had lost him at that social in 
Town Hall. With the whole town there, 
she had fled as soon as possible after 
the introduction, not waiting for Ste- 
phen’s duty dance, tripping down the 
stairs to the street in her high-heeled 
crimson slippers, wanting only to die. 
But she didn’t die, of course. No one 
ever dies of a broken heart. 

She had never seen Stephen alone 
again but, without meaning to, she had 
followed his career. As a rising young 
Eastern businessman, his picture had 
been printed in the Monument Sentinel 
several times a year .. . when he became 
chairman of this board of directors or 


said, “ 


” 


stunning. 
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vice-chairman of this committee. In the 
Rotogravure section of the Boston news- 
papers, she had run across the pictures 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen L. Norton at 
the Foxtown Country Club, photographs 
| of Stephen and his two daughters the 
jay the girls took part in a pageant at 
the exclusive Page-Barton School for 
Young Ladies. Pictures of Stephen and 
his wife on the deck of the S.S. “Youngs- 
town,” waiving gaily as they left for a 
Summer abroad. And then the death 
notice of his wife. 

Thank goodness for the library. It 
became her refuge as her duties ex- 
panded. Somehow the town began to 
accept her. Shortly after the social, she 
had been invited to join the Monument 
Woman’s Club and in the Fall she had 
served as a hostess at the Senior Class 
prom at the high school with Clara 
Peavey. 

She had found herself caught up in a 
whirling calendar of events in the town 
and Tim Hardy had patted her shoulder 
ence and said: 





“T guess we're showing 
them a thing or two, eh? I knew they’d 
get over their uppity ways after a 
while. is 

Edna entered the alcove now, asking 
Miss Gabrielle to find a book on home 
decorating that she hadn’t been able to 
track down. After Miss Gabrielle found 
the volume. Edna glanced at her with 
concern and said: “My, you look sort 
>" piqued, Miss Gabrielle. Aren’t you 

feeling well? Kind of tired?” 

Flustered a bit, wondering if in some 
way Edna had found out that Stephen 
was on his way, Miss Gabrielle blurted 
out without meaning to, “Well, I am a 
Do 
Edna, that today makes twenty-five years 
I've librarian. 


t 


little tired, perhaps. you realize, 


been Maybe the years 


have caught up with me. 


DNA shook her head sadly. She was 
pee a sentimental one. ““Twenty- 
five years? Why, it’s your anniversary, 
Miss Gabrielle, and 
membered. - 


nobody has re- 

“But how was anyone to know? Time 
goes so fast,” Miss Gabrielle replied. 
Edna had to rush off then as someone 
coughed impatiently at the circulation 
| desk. 

Miss Gabrielle glanced at her lapel 
watch more. Eleven-thirty. She 
thought of what Edna had said. No one 
remembered. For a 





once 


moment, she was 


> whelmed with sadness without knowing 
! why. She wondered, scolding herself at 
} the same time for such thoughts, if the 
} quarter of a century she had given her- 


self to the town had been wasted. 
Now, though, she admitted a thought 
that she had always avoided. Tim Hardy 
had said and she had always agreed 
silently that she had won the town over, 
had opened the hearts of the people. 


— a eg 
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But actually, now that she 
about it, this wasn’t true. 

She realized now why the town had 
accepted her so long ago, why she had 
been caught up in a whirl of activities 
in the months after the summer social. 
Because because Monument’s stiff 
and ladies and their = starch- 
backed husbands had found their hearts 
touched by the little French girl whose 
heart had been’ broken 
Norton. 


thought 


pre yper 


by Stephen 
She knew this to be true now, and it 
did not disturb her that people had ac- 
cepted her out of pity. There can be 
humility without loss of pride. And in 
the years that followed, the town had 
forgotten about Gabrielle Finney who 
had been jiited by Stephen Norton. In- 
stead, they had come to know Miss 
Gabrielle, the librarian. 
the desk to 
Edna announced suddenly. 
Miss Gabrielle’s hands went 
sciously to her hair. She groped for her 
lapel watch. Barely quarter to twelve. 
Stephen must have learned punctuality 


‘““There’s someone at 
you,” 


see 


uncon- 


in his late years, she thought. Then 





@No 


Even the worst of us can serve as 


one is entirely useless. 


a horrible example. 





Edna said: “It’s Mickey Callahan. He 
says he has something important to talk 
to you about. is 


She might have known that Stephen 
would never arrive anywhere ahead of 
She went to the desk, a trifle let- 
down, and greeted Mickey, who stood a 
head taller than her “Miss 
Gabrielle,” he began, a bit embarrassed, 


time. 
now. 


glancing sideways at Edna who stood by. 
“Could we... 
“Why surely, come Mickey. 
” She led him to the alcove. “Now, 

tell me what it’s all about. 

\pparently courage, 
Mickey withdrew from his side pocket a 
wallet bulging with “Look, 
Miss Gabrielle,” said. “I’ve got it. 
i finally saved enough money to buy 
Peggy the ring. I just got paid at the 
shop and with what I had in the bank, 
it’s just enough. Two hundred dollars. 
\nd I want to give her the ring tonight. 
It’s her birthday. ‘i 

Miss Gabrielle stood there puzzled. 
Mickey went on. 


talk in private?” 
along, 


summoning 


currency. 
he 


“IT know it’s asking a 
lot, Miss Gabrielle, but you're the only 
one I could think of to help me. I 
mean, I haven’t got a mother or 
body else, and I was wondering. 
“Yes, Mickey?” asked. 
“Would you would you come 
downtown with me and help me pick 
out the ring? I mean, an engagement 
ring is kind of important and a guy like 


any- 


she 


me, cripes, I’d be lost. I wouldn’t know 
what to get. But you... you’d know 
what Peggy would like. I don’t think 
she’d want anybody but you to help 
pick out the ring: ... ." 

She felt tears fill her eyes. She strug- 
gled to take her handkerchief from her 
blouse pocket and averted her face, 
blinking back the tears. And then she 
said to him, tenderly, “Why, Mickey, it 
would be an honor. ‘a 

He looked up at the clock with con- 
cern. “Well, I hate to rush you, Miss 
Gabrielle, but I’ve got to get back to 
work before one o’clock. And there are 
rings in two different stores I’ve had 
my eye on. Could you come now?” 


HE was about to assent when she re- 
ig. omaeelie Stephen. The clock was 
poised at five minutes to twelve. She 
needed time to think. “Would you wait 
out front one moment, Mickey?’ she 
asked. 

When he had gone, she picked up the 
letter from the desk and read it once 
more. She knew that the purchase of the 
ring could be postponed until later this 
afternoon, probably after Mickey got 
out of work. She knew that deep inside 
she had waited twenty-five years for a 
letter like this. 

She thought of Mickey and Peggy, 
almost her children. And the town. The 
town hadn't her anni- 
versary, but was that important? To be 
a part of people's lives 


remembered 


.. Tim Hardy, 
Harriet Cutler, Harvey Wilson, Mickey 
Callahan, and yes, Clara Peavey’s... 
wasn’t this more important? 

And Stephen. She knew that he was 
really a that he had no 
place in her life just as she had had no 
place in his life twenty-five years ago. 


Stranger now, 


She went to the mirror and put on 
her hat and her reflection looked back 
at her. She did look a bit tired. The 
wrinkles near her eyes were more pro- 
And she noticed two wrinkles, 
one at each corner of her mouth, that 
she hadn't realized there before. 
She knew suddenly that you can never 
bring summer back. 

She gave her hair a final pat, picked 
up her beaded handbag and went out to 


nounced, 


were 


join Mickey at the circulation desk. 
“Let’s go, Mickey,” she said. As they 
were about to leave, she paused a 


moment and turned back to Edna. 
“Oh, Edna,” she said. “In a few min- 
utes, a gentleman will come in asking 
for me. Will you 
me that I had 
ment? And...” she couldn’t resist 
ing. “tell him that he was too late. . 
Twenty-five years too late, she 
Mickey took 
they out 


will you tell him 
for a previous engage- 
add- 

a 
told 
To- 
and 
sun- 


herself as her 
gether, the 
down the steps into the summer 
light. 


arm. 


went door 
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Red Star over Ethiopia 


HE restless international movement that is Communism sooner 
or later sets covetous eyes on every country. The latest to become 
an object of special Soviet flirtations is the tiny empire of Ethiopj 
strategically located at the southern entrance to the Red Sea, trafhcway 
to the Suez Canal. Somewhat westernized during five years of Italian 
occupation, Ethiopia is ahead of most of its neighbors on the road to 
self-sufficiency. The nation is also endowed with a talented, educated, 
colorful leader in Haile Selassie, Africa’s “Lion of Juda,” whose friend. 

ship would be a nice plum for Moscow. 

While not successful in their campaign, the Russians are expending 
every effort to woo Ethiopia, including the establishment of a lavish 
propaganda bureau in Addis Ababa, the capital, and the founding of 
a 400-bed hospital. Despite the finesse of the Russian approach, Selassie 

Settee Riavet Miubcler cous friendship has so far shown no leanings toward Communism, nor have his people 
for Selassie at royal court reception who contentedly place their destiny in his hands. 
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Russia’s missionary approach is exhibited by this large The glories of Russia are proclaimed for simple, peasant 
400-bed hospital erected by the Communists in the capital minds through slick photographic displays at Red center 


















Haile Selassie may seem like a small figure 
on the world’s stage. But in Communist strategy, no one 


is too small to be won to the Red cause 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Ethiopia’s future is in its 
youth. The Reds play up- 
on their idealism and zeal 





African labor marches. WNa- 
tion’s unions are few; but Reds 
hope to use their influence 


amodern propaganda building indicates value Moscow 
€s on small, strategic countries like Ethiopia. Meanwhile, 
United States is cutting back its propaganda program ; 

-_— out ulterior motives 
SIGN 
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Russian clinic helps 
sick; but not with- 








A LOOK AT THE WORLD... 





The American Diet Fad 


MERICA, which seems to have 
passed from one fad to another as 
long as I can remember, recently 
discovered “The Diet’ and embraced 


it with the intense enthusiasm so charac- 
teristic of us as a people. 

As a result, everybody, or so it 
is now taking off weight. 


seems, 


It might be observed here that most 
Americans could stand a weight reduc- 


tion, more or less, especially women, 
since this is the season of “The Ro- 
mantic Look.” 


Lest anyone be inspired by this in- 
telligence to begin dieting immediately, 
however, let offer a few simple 
suggestions that will not only make the 


whole thing 


me 


much easier but much 
safer. 
The first thing to do, of course, is to 


seek the best possible medical advice 


as to whether or not you need to lose 
weight, or should. 
Maybe you should continue over- 


weight for any number of reasons, like 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

If, on the hand, your doctor 
suggests you take off a few (?) pounds, 
have him 


other 


advise you as to your best 
body weight according to your age, sex, 
height, body type, occupation, and gen- 
eral temperament. 

Then, ask him to help you work out 
a well-balanced diet, although I prefer 
to say a more sensible and disciplined 
way of eating than in the past. 

\ caloric-intake 
pany 


chart should 
this, showing exactly 


accom- 
how many 
calories you require each day for max- 
imum health, strength, and efficiency. 

Next, try to think of 


a new way of life, a new 


what you are 
about to do as 
and improved method for maintaining 
health and strength at a maximum, of 
of the body God has 
given you in order that it can be de 
voted to Him and His purposes more 


fruitfully than ever before. 


best taking care 


the 
‘synthetic” 
methods of curbing the appetite, be- 
cause they accomplish nothing the will 
isn’t better able 


In this connection, try to avoid 


use of all 


pills or other 


to perform without 
them. 


Eat absolutely anything you want, if 


ad 


BY ANITA COLBY 


you must, just so you don’t go over 
your daily caloric allowance, because 
eating is really a mathematical matter: 
If you eat more than the required num- 
ber of calories, you gain weight; if you 
eat less, you lose. It’s as simple as that. 
that 
you 


Remember, though, 


and 


protein 

strength, 
buoyancy, and endurance, while starches 
store fat. 

\ll things equal your 
heart and general physical condition 
being good, your doctor will no doubt 
prescribe an eating plan that is rich in 
protein and minerals, “Clean Foods,” 
about 


foods burn give 


being and 


which we are learning a great 


deal these days. 
Chis is probably 
of the 


periencing. 


the major benefit 


new “diet” fad America is ex- 


The increased public demand for in- 
formation on_ valuable and 
minerals and other superior (‘clean’) 


proteins 


foods, along with the best methods of 
preparing and eating them, will bring 
more and more. such 
light for the healthful use of all and 
more energetic, longer, and more pro- 
ductive lives fo 


information to 


determined to 
follow this use faithfully. 

This demand will, I feel certain, 
eventually also cause a food revolution in 
this country that will be “atomic” in its 
potential impact and direct importance. 

Generally, your doctor will probably 
also prescribe somewhat less food than 


those 


heretofore since most of us can subsist 
on less, and the less we eat, within rea- 
son, the less pressure we put on our 
heart, lungs, stomach, arteries, and 


other vital organs. 

Don’t worry about a loss of strength 
and energy should you be advised to eat 
notice, in- 


and 


less, because will soon 


both 
added—a 


you 


stead, an increase in some- 
wonderful 
buoyancy, a light, youthful, clear, clean 


feeling within. 


thing new will be 


To accomplish this, you will no doubt 
be advised to concentrate on lean meats, 
fish, 


fresh f 


100 
eggs, 
I 


cheeses, milk, and plenty of 


uits and vegetables 


planned shopping 


and, for 
the majority, these things can be ac- 
quired cheaply and easily with a little 


It’s important, of course, to eat regu. 
larly, which is to say three meals a day, 
and to “snack” lightly in the mid-after 
noon and an hour or so before bedtime, 
as long as you don’t run over your al. 
lowed caloric total for the day. 


ARTAKING regularly of the right 
P ‘cod is what takes off weight 
without loss of strength and 
energy, the while toning up the skin 
and the system. 


safely 


By way of another tip, try to remem 
ber that foods that must be prepared 
are best when broiled, boiled, or baked 
(nothing fried, if possible), and vege 
tables should only be heated through, 
certainly never overcooked. 

If you feel that you simply MUST eat 
bread, stay clear of the white varietie 
(there are a few exceptions that ar 


legitimately re-inforced) and _ cultivate 
a taste for the browns and _ so-called 
“blacks,” which you will find most re 


warding in time. 
I'ry to avoid the use of white sugar 
also, in favor of the brown or putt 
honey. 
Try to get along with as little salt 
and as few condiments as possible, too 
This will help you take off weight 
but, more than that, it will help you 
re-discover the tastes of many foods, ai 
experience that can account for some 
real fun and many new adventures in 
eating. 
It will also improve your taste for al! 
since it will 
confusion — of 


foods, cleanse it of the 








and assortet 
sauces, etc., which are frequently deli} 
but very hard on the stomach. | 
Lastly, eat as simply as you can and 


harshness 
cious 


experiment as to what is best for yot 
by listening to your body, which wil} 
quickly tell you the things good for il 
as well as those that are harmful. ; 

In this way, you can eventually de 
velop a near-perfect system of eating 
that will bring better health, a longe 
life, and much pleasure, because rea 
pleasure in food can only be found i 
disciplined, restrained, selective eatitlg 


and not in an animal-like overindul 
gence. 
Eat to live: don’t live to eat! 
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Alec Guinness, delightful British comedy actor. crowns 
his achievements with a portrayal of Chesterton’s Father Brown in “The Detective” 


“| STAGE and SCREEN 
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pur 


too Reviews in Brief 


g 
) youl Breathes there a detective-story fan who won't respond to 
ls, af the combination of Alec Guinness and G. Kk. Chesterton’s 
some} lovable eccentric, Father Brown? The British-made movie 
es it} version of the unforgettable crime stories is called THE 
DETECTIVE, in an obvious, but unnecessary, obeisance to 
© all} the mass audience. Under any name this is a delightful 
the adaptation, and the Guinness interpretation carefully blends 
ortec 








1e required humor with bulletproof logic and wisdom culled 
deli} from the pages of Chesterton. Father Brown's involvement 
ch. with Flambeau. his unorthodox sleuthing, the inevitable 
} ane) difficulties with his Bishop, and his eventual triumph ove 
r yur the recalcitrant crook make for a most refreshing comedy. 
willl If it is not pure, unadulterated Chesterton, it is at least a 


lor I) reasonable facsimile and as such is well worth a visit. Guin 

; hess receives good support from Peter Finch, Joan Green 

y de wood, and Cecil Parker in this leisurely paced, genuinely 

‘atin amusing variation on the cops-and-robbers theme. (Columbia) 
ongel 
rea 


nd lie SUSAN SLEPT HERE is an anemic 


ating sporadically by the pert personality of Debbie Reynolds, 


comedy, brightened 
ndul who almost succeeds in making the improbable amusing. 


With a few modern gimmicks added for the new generation, 
this is practically a remake of the old Mary Pickford formula 
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by JERRY COTTER 


in which a battered waif of the storm brings cheer and re- 
juvenation to a tired, wealthy bachelor. This version comes 
with such lush accouterments as an indoor bar, an aging 
Hollywood screenwriter, the familiar catalogue of boudoir 
leers, and a lady psychiatrist. Dick Powell is the cynical 
Lothario, while Glenda Farrell, Rita Johnson, and Anne 


Francis flit through featured assignments, and the telephon 


voice of Louella Parsons provides a tart interlude. There 
is nothing on the credit side to outbala withered 
plot and arid dialogue. (RKO-Radio 

Few camera excursions to Rome have been as spiritually 
compelling and as technically impressive as THE IM- 


MORTAL CITY, filmed, produced, and directed by Jerom« 


Cappi, who spent three years making it. Rarely have the 


treasures and the antiquities of the Holy City been so beauti 
fully and dramatically framed by the ylor camera, some 
of them never before photographed. The entire era ol 
Christian influence, starting with man’s st xle to rise from 


paganism to the full flowering ol 


n pains 
takingly and strikingly created. His Holiness Pope Pius XII 


appears in a brief scene delivering an address specially pr 
pared for this film. In addition, the Sistine Choir, the 3,000 
Boys Choir, and the Capella Giulia Choir are heard. No 
matter how many visits vou have mad Rome, either in 
person or by camera. there is much vo SS his 
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inspiring and memorable panorama rates top priority for 
every Catholic moviegoer. (Cappi) 


Clark Gable, Lana Turner, and Victor Mature have a dated 
melodrama with cloak-and-dagger overtones in BETRAYED, 
which is saved from complete boredom by the inclusion of 
picturesque Holland scenes. Espionage, the underground 
maneuvers of World War II, and a rather confusing romantic 
Lacking the spark of 
originality which might set it apart from a hundred other 


triangle form the basis of the plot. 


counterspy this sinks in its inanities. Louis 


Calhern 


plausible performance 


stories, own 


is the only member of the cast who contributes a 


In the face of a current international 
menace of even greater proportions and equally insidious 
intent, it is illogical to find Hollywood still searching the 
Nazi record for dramatic material. (M G-M) 

THE VANISHING PRAIRIE is Walt latest ex- 
ploration of the nation’s vari-faced natural wonders. While 
lacking the The Desert this 
Pechnicolor nonetheless colorful and ab 


The 


plain, its moods 


Disney's 


exotic excitements ol Living 


documentary 1s 
sorbing. Disney cameras focus on the vast midwestern 
its produce, and its creatures, with in 
While 


this for the 


triguing results there is tremendous fascination and 


value in younger moviegoer, it is certainly no 
lett 


books far behind. See it, by all means. (RKO-Disney) 


less important or entertaining for those who have text 


IV fans need no introduction to the mood or methods of 


DRAGNET or its man Friday. Though the frame is larger 
and tinted, the pattern is familiar, and there is the usual 
fascination of sitting in as the crime yarn unravels. Murde1 


is the topic, and the haunts of the half-world supply the 
backdrop. Jack Webb and Ben Alexander carry on for law 
and order, interrogating, trailing, and eventually fitting the 
final piece in the jigsaw. While the average run of crime 
stories offers little in the way of entertainment value o1 
information, this series has consistently delivered both. In 

* Ben Alexander, Jack Webb. and Penny Tucker star 


Fast-rising Grace Kelly co-stars with Jimmy 


in “Dragnet,” a Mark VII production for Warner Bros. 





Stewart 
in Alfred Hitchcock’s cleverly balanced “Rear Window” 


making the transition from the parlor to the picture house, 
the idea retains superiority over the competition. It is q 
adult detective story. (Warner Bros.) 


rousing, engrossing, 


THE PUSHOVER is a taut mystery yarn in the modem 
vernacular, borrowing considerable technique from the Ty 
thrillers. It continues Fred MacMurray in his new-found 
career of villainy as a detective who succumbs to the dua, 
temptation of a mink-clad blonde and the sizable proceeds 
of a bank robbery. Though the mood is tough, the writing 
and performance are sufficiently skilled to keep the values 
Adult in tone, this has been fashioned 
for those who enjoy melodrama with grim shadings. Kin 
Novak, Philip Carey, and Dorothy Malone are excellent in 
featured roles. (Columbia) 


in proper perspec tive. 


Alfred Hitchcock cleverly balances the scales in REAR WIN 
DOW, and the result is a mystery-comedy of special merit 
and considerable entertainment value. James Stewart and 
the fast-rising Grace Kelly are starred as a pair of amatew 
detectives who find themselves involved in a backyard crime 
the Ritter, wh 


provides much of the comedy and cheer as a visiting nurs 


but they must share honors with Thelma 


with a wry sense of the ludicrous. Confined to a wheelchair 
Stewart observes strange doings in the various apartments 
facing on his Greenwich Village courtyard. Though the pat 
of the the Hitchcock sus 


pense formula is usually good to the last drop, and this is n 


tern is fairly obvious most way, 


exception. Special mention must be made of the serviceabl 


and realistic which is a definite asset in 


tense adult-style study in suspense. (Paramount) 


setting creating 


Saladin, leader of the Saracens, emerges in brighter hues than 
do the leaders and forces of Christendom in KING 
RICHARD AND THE CRUSADERS, a_ Hollywood-style 
adaptation of Walter Scott's The Talisman. Richard the 


Lion-hearted, leader of the federated forces seeking to re 
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cover the Holy Grail, is hardly a paragon of Christian vir- 
this interpretation, while Philip of France and 
Leopold of Austria are depicted as effeminate and besotted, 


tues in 


respectively, Saladin, on the other hand, is clever, charm- 
ing, courteous, and cultured in his fashion, even ready to 
join forces with the Crusaders in their internecine struggle 
@ with the Knights Castelain. Rex Harrison is the Saracen 
gallant, while George Sanders is a blustering Richard, each 
using a wide repertoire of thespian tricks. The photography 
is impressive, and there is a frenzied Gene Autry climax to 
This should be a sensation in 


(Warner Bros.) 


entrance the horse-opera fans. 


the desert drive-ins of Islam. 
Badly battered British colonialism receives another body 


blow from DUEL IN THE JUNGLE, an incredible and 


sensational safari to Africa’s lush interior. An American in 


surance investigator uncovers a million-dollar swindle and 
vicious treatment of the natives in his solo dragnet through 
swamp, jungle, and swirling rapids. As played by Dana 


\ndrews, our hero is so courageous and danger-prool you 
> _ 


marvel at the temerity of the lions, the reptiles, and the 


British overseer who defy him. Jeanne Crain is a stereo 


typed Hollywood heroine, with Max Factor mudstains and 
unruffled coiffure to sustain her through stress and strife. 


The colonial constabulary arrives in time to rescue young 


love and invalidate the false insurance claim, but too late 


to salvage anything for empire prestige or audience satis- 
faction. Photography is a tinted asset, but the production 


bogs down in its fraudulent excitements. (Warner 


own 


7 \ 
Dros.) 


Various Items 


It is sometimes difficult to accept Hollywood's claims to a 


new-found “maturity” and a deep-rooted concern for the 


future. Especially so on days when we learn that a pair of 


headlined, international libertines will be co-starred in a 
Western movie, that Mae West is returning to the screen, 
and that a “subtle” treatment of Tea and Sympathy, a 
study homosexuality, will be prepared for the enlighten- 


ment, edification, and entertainment of moviegoers. 





In case your local newspaper or news magazine has “inad- 
vertently” neglected to mention it, several individuals and 
organizations have recently gone on record in 
the Motion Picture Production Code. The National League 
of American Pen Women it “the 
the American public to be assured of safe and wholesome 
enjoyment on the screen.” Dr Klick of the New 
York State Education Department told a University ol Michi- 
Seminar that the Code had 
tribution to the advancement of the 


support of 


calls only safeguard for 


Hugo 


gan made a tremendous con- 


The 
Episcopal Church organ Churchnews added its voice to the 


motion picture. 


discussion with a plea for even stronger restraints against 
those “who proless to be opposing Ce nsorship is such 
(but) are in reality opposed to the whole ide: 


based on religion.” Today's journalistic concepts of unbiased, 


of a morality 


honest reporting have become so murky that such news 
items are rarely, if ever, given the prominence reserved for 
those which speak out against censorship nd restriction. 

While the prospect of a thriving, popula National Theate1 


remains dim at the moment, there is a tremendous potential 


in the creation and development of such an idea. Properly 
euided and carefully nurtured, such a project would un- 
doubtedly receive wider support than even its most ardent 
current advocates claim. The success achieved by second 


rate summer stock groups indicates that there is an audience 


for a legitimate play even under the worst conditions 
We shake our heads 
book, the 


\ny attempt 


sadly effects of 


over the injurious 


the comic 'V screen, bad movies, and trashy books. 
fine, but 


let us not overlook the possibilities of the drama in. I idineg 


to raise standards in those areas is 


voungsters, and their elders as well, to greener cultural and 
Not 


shoot 


mental pastures. through the shoddy, road-company 


attractions which across country striving for a fast 


dollar here and there, but in the support and development 
of groups such as the Catholic University Players, the Black 
field. 


is an outstanding example of what can be done 


friars Guild, or the many hardworking troupes in thi 
Catholic U 
to revive lamentable 


book 


interest in the drama and counteract the 


influences which would transform ours into comic 


culture. 


* Catholic University Players presenting final scene from T. S. Eliot’s “Murder in a Cathedral’ 


1954 


September, 
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rEVE 


papers 


ABBOT I 


on 


the 


secre- 


from 
his 
tary and smiled faintly at the frown on 
her 
i 


elanced 


desk to 


his 


lace. 


“But the Gates Company should 


early reply,” 

“Another 
Lane,” he, broke in. 

Still frowning, the 
room, Steve turned to look up at 
wall clock. It five, and if 
he were to walk home with Jan Whit- 
mer— 


have an she protested. 


day won't matter, Miss 


the 
the 


woman left 


was almost 


His loneliness was something to which 
he had never quite been able to adjust 
himself. But he lonely when 
he was with Janice Whitmer. She _ pos- 
all the restless youth 
without the harsh impatience of the 
young. She had a way of smiling slowly 
at him, first with and then 
with her lips, which made her seem 


was less 


sessed vitality of 


her eyes 


older and, perhaps, wiser than she 
really was. She was clean and very 
lovely, and unafraid without being bold; 
and he had fallen in love with her. 


Until she had come home from school 
last spring, he had never thought much 
about marrying again, for he and Kate 
had been very close. And although he 
had lost Kate, he had her child, Helen, 
who reminded more of 
the But all 
through the long summer, he had seen 
a great deal of Jan, for the Whitmers 
lived in his block Harrison Street. 
And after she had begun to work up- 


him more and 


Kate as years passed. 


on 


town, he had found a good many op- 
portunities to meet her. 

Glancing at the clock again, Steve 
shoved the papers aside and stood, a 
tall, quiet-faced man with only the first 
faint touches of gray beginning to show 
in his thick, dark hair. He was half-way 
to the door when he remembered his 
present for Helen, a delicate gold neck- 
lace and went back to his desk for it. 

Holding the trinket to the light, he 
thought of his child and smiled. This 
was the day toward which she had been 
looking eagerly for weeks—her first 
high school dance, her first real date 
with Doc and Mary Conway’s boy. 

Still smiling, Steve stepped out of 
the office and closed the door on which 
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It was foolish to dream of tomorrow with Jan, who belonged 


to a world of youth and laughter and untarnished hopes. 


But lonely people can't help dreaming 


by FRANK 


lettered Abbott, First 
Vice President.” He crossed the empty 


was “Stephen 


foyer in long, quick strides but paused 


at the entrance to look hopefully 
cross Main Street. Jan had not yet 
come down from Charley Dau’s law 


office where she worked. 

He went out into the sunny, daytime 
warmth of the street and wandered 
toward Bruce’s Pharmacy. A 
car bumper scraped the curb; turning, 


aimlessly 


he saw Doc Conway climbing from 
behind the wheel. 
“Hello, Steve,” Doc Conway said. 


They had known each other a long 
Steve and Doc. For a moment, 
they stood facing each other in friendly 
silence. Then the doctor pushed back 
his hat and said, “This is the big night 
for the kids, eh, Steve?” 
Steve grinned and nodded. 


time, 


“Helen’s 
to eat.” 
“Boots has been hepped up about 
Doc said, chuckling. 

Out of the tail of his eye, Steve caught 
a glimpse of Jan. She had stepped 
from the doorway of Charley’s office 
the late afternoon 
sun against her clean, dark hair. 

“Boots wasn’t well at 
noon,” Doc was saying half-worriedly. 
“The crazy kid’s trying to do too much.” 


been almost too excited today 


it, too,” 


and now stood with 


feeling too 


Now Jan was walking slowly along 


the other side of the street as if she 


BENNETT 


were expecting Steve to join her, and he 
felt his pulse quicken. 

“T’ve to pick up things 
here at the drug store,”’ Doc said, turn- 


got some 
ing away. 
Steve.” 

“Thanks, I will,” Steve promised. 
thought a_ little 
about Doc’s invitation and the way it 
stirred up memories of the past, for 
he and Kate and the Conways had been 
close friends. And agajn his loneliness 
Was very strong, making his steps drag, 
yet urging him to race across the street 
to join the dark-eyed, lovely girl. 


“Drop over some evening, 


Hurrying now, he 


But before he reached the intersec- 
tion, he saw young Roy Perry hurry 
from the hardware store where he 
worked and call to Jan. She turned 


quickly, took a step toward Roy, and 
then halted, smiling, waiting for him. 
Roy said something to her and_ she 
laughed gaily; they went on along the 
street, walking very close together. 

Steve halted in front of a men’s 
clothing store and stared unseeingly 
at a display of fall hats. It seemed that 
suddenly the warmth and __ sunshine 
had gone out of the day. Perhaps, he 
thought, Jan had not been waiting for 
him at all. 

And then he wondered, as he had 
wondered a few times before, if Jan 
were not a little bored with his atten- 
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How could he tell her 
of his loneliness and love 


must seem rather 
had known her 
He could remem- 
had 
climbed to the top of the tallest maple 
in his yard and how she used to go for 


After all, he 
ancient to her. He 
she was a child. 


tions. 


sINnc¢ 


ber when she, dressed in jeans, 


Kate’s ginger cookies. In those days, he 
had thought good-naturedly of her as 
the tomboy of 

“What?” 
breaking into his thinking. 


Harrison Street. 
Doc Conway said, suddenly 
“Haven't 
you gone home yet?” 

Startled, Steve turned and shook his 
head. 

“Come on,” Doc said, shifting his 


packages from one arm to the other, 


September, 1954 
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“Dll give you a lift. Got to go out to 
the Turner place. Mumps. Quite a 
few case of mumps in town.” 

“That’s something Helen’s — had,” 


Sieve said gratefully. 

They climbed into Doc’s car and rode 
as far as Steve’s house without talking 
Doc hat back 
on his head and growled, “Steve, I’ve 


much. Then shoved his 
told you this before, but I’m going to 
tell you again—you should have a wife. 
I know how it was with you and Kate, 


but that’s all over. And now you've got 


Helen, but that’s not enough. There’s 
a time when Helen will go her own 
way. Then where will you be?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HENRY HARTMAN 


Steve grinned through the car win- 
dow at Doc’s round, serious face. “Got 
anybody in mind for me?” 

“What do you want me to do?” Doc 
erinned back at him. “Find the wo- 
man, make all the arrangements and 
then—but seriously, Steve, you shouldn't 
go on like this alone. It’s not as if 
you were an old man.” 

Doc drove away, leaving behind a 
little swirl of gasoline fumes. Steve 
turned toward the white two-story 
house which sat back among tall old 
maples. He thought of Jan, not as a 
skinny kid climbing one of the trees, 
Lut as mistress of the big house, wait- 
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ing eagerly for him, her dark eyes 
warm and inviting. He turned so that 
he could see the Whitmer’s small house 
at the far end of the block. There 
were so many things he could give Jan, 
but he wasn’t sure that happiness was 
one of them. 

The house was very quiet. He wan- 
dered into the oak-paneled dining 
room and that the table was set 
for two. This reminded him that the 
housekeeper was spending the night 
with a sister. 

He had changed into slacks and an 
old sport shirt and was reading one of 
his books when Helen came racing up 
the front steps and into the house. 

“Hi, Pop,” she called, running over 
and giving him a quick kiss. She was 
breathing hard and her cheeks 
flushed and moist. “I almost forgot this 
was the day I’m to serve dinner. But 
I just had to talk to Marge a minute 
about tonight.” 

“Of course,” he said, smiling 
“I brought you something. 
piano. 


Saw 


were 


at her. 
It’s on the 


Fyes shining, she ran to the piano 
and found the necklace. She fastened it 
about her slender throat and stood in 
front of the big mirror that hung over 
the fireplace, studying her reflection. 
She shook back her fine, taffy-colored 
hair and faced him smilingly. 

“How did know I 
she asked breathlessly. 

“Oh,” he shrugged, “I know a lot of 
things.” 

“Thanks, Pop,” she 
again. “I bet 
awfully 


” 


you wanted it? 


said, kissing him 
Boots will think its 
smooth.” 
can’t see 
football,” he teased. 

She pretended to resent this remark, 
but the excited happiness in her came 
bubbling through and she laughed. 

“Tl sec,” she 
promised, hurrying from the room. 


TFEVE slouched in his chair and 
closed his eyes. These were all good 


—the way the big chair fit his long, lean 
body, 


“Boots 


anything smaller 


than a 


have dinner on in a 


Helen’s banging around in the 


kitchen, the familiar tick of the big 
clock in the front hall—but they were 
not quite enough for a man. Doc had 


been 


right. A man should not. live 
alone; a man was not old at thirty-five. 
Presently Helen called him, and _ he 
went into the dining room. She had 


lighted candles and set a vase of late 


garden flowers in the center of | the 
table. 

“Very pretty.” he praised, smiling, 
holding her chair. 

She sat very straight. She had nice 
table manners and looked sweet and 


charming in the candle light. But sh 
was really too excited to eat properly. 
“They're smooth,” she said, 


speak 
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ing of the out-of-town band that was 
to play for the dance. “Awfully smooth, 
Marge heard them once at the Playmor. 
Don’t you wish you were going, Pop?” 

“Heavens, no!” Steve with a 
slight shudder. 

She laughed and glanced at the clock. 
“It'll take me forever to dress.” 

“Run along,” he told her. “I'll clean 
off the table.” 

After she had gone, he sat alone at 
the table, smoking a second cigarette, 
watching the hot wax drip from the 
candles and smiling faintly. He could 
hear the child’s quick steps in the room 
above, her voice singing bits of popu- 
lar songs, the bath water running full 
blast. He was happy because she was 
so happy tonight, but his 
never far 


said 


loneliness 
was away. 

Later, just as he finished stacking the 
dishes in the sink, the phone rang. He 
took the call on the hall phone and 
instantly recognized Boots Conway's 
changing voice. 

“Mr. Abbott,” Boots squeaked, “could 
I speak to Helen?” 

Steve stepped to the foot of the wide 


walnut stairs and called, “For you, 
Helen. The boy friend.” 
“I'll take it up here on the exten- 


sion,” she called back. Then worriedly, 
“Now, what do you suppose the big 


ape wants?” 
“Nice way to talk about the football 
star of Lincoln High,” Steve said, 


chuckling. 





He wondered why she hadn’t waited 








He cradled the receiver on the hah The 
phone, went into the living room, and cept fo 
opened his book. But before he had{ front | 
found his place, Helen came running | when 
down the stairs. the tro 

“Pop,” she wailed, “Boots has the “Loo 
mumps!” 4%} gy Feell 

She had on the new gown and herf he cut 
best nylons, but no shoes. She looked steps. 
small and forlorn and terribly vulner. “The 
able. ) said. 

“Everything’s ruined!” she said and} Now 
burst into tears. porch 

He took her in his arms and brushed} and a 
back her shining hair. “I’m sorry,§ body. 
honey,” he said helplessly. “I gues “Con 
you'll have to stag it and make the best | invited 
of a bad deal.” He 1 

sat dc 


HE lifted her face, and he dabbed | cigarett 
awkwardly with his handerchief at} about 


the tears streaming down her cheeks. | ae 





“Simply everyone has a date tonight,” party,” 
she said brokenly. “The 
“Phone Marge. She and Dick will] home, 
pick you up.” Boots | 

Helen shook her head. “And this} the las: 
new formal and the necklace and—"} of cow 
Her voice ended in a sob. withou 

At the moment, he could think of Half 


nothing to say to ease her disappoint} new ¢g 
ment. He sank back on the big chair,} had b 
drew her down beside him and let her 
cry her heart out. “Poo 

“After all,” he said when she had be-} exactly 
come quiet, “there'll be other parties} me on 
and dances, vou know. How about us'P jad ’e 


high-he 


taking in a movie tonight? Or—” helped 
But she drew away from him and sleep.” 
ran back up to her room. 
He tossed his book aside and _ stood HE 
staring out the window. sn 


And then he thought of Jan Whit- | could 


mer and wondered what she would do} place 
if she were in his place. Jan was a Wo-} grike 
man with a woman’s understanding ol “Bu 


children. 


Surely she would know the; Steve.” 
right thing to say and do. | are pr 
He went to the foot of the stairs and) gay 4 
said, “What about that movie?” quite 
“I simply can’t go anyplace!” Helen | srown 
answered. “I can’t ever go any place f She 
again!” to bru 
“It's a swell night,” he said. “Lets | «pp 
walk.” went | 
“You walk if you want to,” she| 4 peg; 
answered tonelessly. “I’m going to bed.” a | 
He felt that he should do something | gj): 
about all this, but he wasn’t sure What. | — 
He went back to his book, but now his | put h 
worry made him more restless that | ¢oce. 
ever, so presently he lit a cigarette and} per 4 
stepped out on the front porch. her 


It was indeed a beautiful night, with | 4, 


again 
# ° 5 
the first streaks of moonlight touching land n 


excuse 

a i. 
for a time, looking toward Jan's home } Jeg, 4 
The urge to talk to her about Helen | 
drove 


’ 


the red leaves of the maples. He angle¢, 
across the yard to the street and stood 


In. 
| her f; 


THE SIGN | gen}, 


him on. 


all The Whitmers’ house was dark, ex- 
nd } cept for a faint drift of light from the 
ai? front hall. He started to turn back 
ng | when Jan spoke from the darkness of 
the front porch. 

he “Looking for someone, Steve?” 

4%) y Feeling a sudden lift to his spirits, 
her? he cut across the lawn toward the front 
ed | steps. 


a 





er. “Thought no one was at home,” he 
said. 
ind Now he could see her sitting on the 


porch swing, the white blur of her face 
ved} and an eager leaning forward of her 
rry,f body. 

1es5 “Come on up 
eS 


and sit awhile,” she 
invited, 

He needed no second invitation. He 
sat down beside her, fumbled for 
bed} cigarettes and then changed his mind 


| at about smoking. 


S. “I suppose Helen’s gone to the big 
ht,” party,” she said. 
“The fact 1s,” he said, “she’s at 


will} home, crying her eves out, I’m afraid. 
Boots came down with the mumps at 
this} the last moment and couldn’t go. And, 
1—"| of course, she wouldn't think of going 
without a date.” 

ot| Half-jokingly, he told Jan about the 
ed new gown and how, for days, Helen 
ait,} had been practicing walking in the 
her} high-heeled slippers. 

“Poor kid,” Jan said softly. “I know 
be- exactly how she feels. It happened to 
rules me once. Only it was measles, and I 
tus? iad ‘em. Nothing anyone said to me 

helped a bit, and I cried myself to 
and | sleep.” 








ood HE sat very close to him. He could 
smell the fragrance of her hair, 
yhit-} could feel her presence strongly. Some 


| do f place behind them, a clock began to 
WO} strike slowly, breaking the silence. 
g aff “But don’t worry too much about it, 
™ Steve,” Jan said suddenly. “Children 
are pretty rugged and wonderful. They 
and! can be brokenhearted one day and 
quite happy the next. It’s after you've 
elen | grown up that—” 
lace} She stirred restlessly and lifted a hand 
_ | to brush back her dark hair. 
Lets | “This is the best time of year,” she 
went on a little too quickly. ‘There's 
she | a beginning of winter’s chill in the air 
ved. after the sun goes down. But isn’t it a 
hing | glorious night?” 
vhat. | Her shoulder touched his, and he 
v his | put his arm about her and drew her 
than close. For a moment, she sat relaxed, 
and | her head lying warmly against him, 
_. her hair soft against his chin. But 
with again he sensed the restlessness in her 
hing | and made looking for his cigarettes an 
sle(Moxcuse to release her. 
stood 


“There aren’t many nights like this 
ed left this fall,” she said. 
cle | In the flair of his lighter, he studied 


her face, the youthful firmness of her 
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cheeks, the soft curve of her chin, the 
halt-smile at the corners of her mouth. 
He snapped out the flame to hide the 
sudden unsteadiness of his hand. 

She said, “I’m glad you came along, 
Steve. 
left 

He settled back against the swing and 
inhaled deeply. This was good, this be- 
ing with Jan and knowing she was glad 
he had come along. He wondered how 
he could best tell her of his own loneli- 
ness and of his love for her. But she 
had looked so terribly young in the 
fiare of the lighter, and suddenly he 
remembered her and young Roy Perry 
laughing gaily together as they 
dered along the street. 

Again Jan lifted a hand in a way 
that spoke of some inner restlessness. 

“Let’s walk, Steve,” she said. Sitting 
around on a night like this is for old 
folks.” 

“Well,” he said, getting to his feet, 
“I’m not so young, anymore.” 

She shook back her dark hair and 
laughed up at him, “And you're not so 
old, either.” 

They walked arm in arm along the 


I was feeling lonesome—sort of 


out, or—” 


wan- 





@ Many things opened by 
mistake—but none so frequently as 
one’s mouth.—Quote 


are 





narrow sidewalk, and he kept think- 
ing about what she had just said. Was 
this his cue to tell her of the things in 
his heart? He not sure, and un- 
certainty kept him silent until they 
came to his house. 

“I'd better go in and have a look at 
Helen,” he said. 

“She'll be all right,” Jan said. And 
there it was, her slow, wise smile. “Right 
now, she’s probably sleeping, dreaming 
of tomorrow. Tomorrow, the hurt will 
be gone, Steve.” 


was 


However, he could not quite believe 
this and left Jan standing beside the 
largest maple, while he hurried into the 
house and cliimbed quietly up the broad 
walnut stairs. Helen had left the hall 
light on. Tip-toeing, he stepped through 
the open doorway of her room. 

But Jan had been right, after all. 
Helen was sleeping. He could see her 
clearly in the moonlight that drifted 
through the window at her bedside. 

She had one bare arm thrown child- 
ishly above her head, and her fair hair 
was mussed and beautiful, like a tum- 
bled mass of silver. And her lips were 
smiling faintly, as if in her sleep she 
had found the sure knowledge that to- 
day’s tragedy didn’t really matter, for 
there was always tomorrow, packed with 


youthful excitement and 
This was the wonder of 


happiness. 
childhood, he 
thought, this sleeping away sorrow and 
disappointment. And Jan had been wise 
enough to understand. Thinking of 
Jan, he remembered that she was wait- 
ing for him. Silently he 
Helen’s 


hurried from 
room. 

But when he stepped outdoors, he saw 
that Jan had not waited for him. He 
had been gone but a few moments, but 
she had not And for the first 
time, he noticed the chill creeping into 
the night air. 


waited. 


E walked out to the maple where 

he had left her and stood leaning 
against it, feeling the rough bark goug- 
ing his shoulder. He wondered vaguely 
why she had not waited. Did she think 
he would not come out again? Or had 
some great restlessness come to her, the 
restlessness of her youth, urging her to 
walk on alone through the night, per- 
haps instinctively something 
which she could not find in him? Some- 
thing that a younger man like Roy Perry 
might give to her? 

He didn’t know the answers. But 
they didn’t really matter. She hadn’t 
waited for him, that was the thing that 
mattered. 

Slowly, Steven stumbled back toward 
the house. He thought of his friends, 
of Doc Conway and Mary. He thought 
of the things he liked: a quiet evening 
at home, a good book, the occasional 
dinners that he and Helen shared. But 
all these things were not enough. 

He told himself that it was only wish- 
ful thinking in the first place to believe 
that a man like him could have the 
love of a girl like Jan. She belonged to 
youth. She belonged to restlessness and 
to quick laughter and to a world of un- 
tarnished dreams. But himself 
these things did not loneli- 
Ness. 

Then he heard her quick step. 

“Wait, Steve,” she called. 

The magic of the night returned like 
a burst of sunshine through rain. He 
faced about 


seeking 


telling 
lessen his 


and, seeing her hurrying 
toward him, an eagerness in every step, 
knew how foolish his fears and doubts 
had been. 

“T ran sweater,” she 
said breathlessly. “I thought we might 
walk down to the lake, or —”’ 

Something in the way he was looking 
at her stopped her, causing her to wait 
for him to make the next move. 

“I thought you had gone on,” he said 
a little unsteadily, “and I 
loneliest man in the world.” 

She smiled and lifted her head and 
stepped into his outstretched arms. “And 
if I hadn’t found you out here when I 
came back,” she said softly, “I would 
have been the loneliest girl.” 


home to get a 


was the 
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Radio and 


Television 


By JOHN LESTER 


threshold 
broadcasting 


ELL, WE'RE on the 
Wy of another new 
one that promises to surpass 
have preceded it 


season, 
all that 


siderable distance, especially insofar as 


by a con- 


television is concerned. 

\s in the past two seasons, however, 
the accent will be on sports, comedy, 
drama, and special events, since these 
normally attract the largest audiences. 

Entertainment-wise, there are so many 
and featured 
make 
I couldn’t even begin to list them here 
for lack of space. 


new stars performers 


ready to their bid on television, 


Program-wise, there will be 
portant and 


two im- 


noticeable developments 
this coming season: One will be in the 
direction of the factual because more 
and 


that 


discovered 
and 


more producers have 
life 
fascinating than fiction, and the other 


cone ept, 


really is stranger more 
will be “the longer program’ 
sometimes known as “the spectacular.” 
No less than three TV networks have 
themselves to this 
varying in 
length from 90 minutes to four hours! 

I couldn’t be 

In the 


special 


already committed 


new concept with shows 


more encouraged. 
realm of and 
will be 


sports, drama, 


events, arrangements 


relatively simple, but, alas, something 


has happened in comedy, that fourth 


all-important area of TV programming, 


that may make many changes necessary 
this year. 
The reason is comedy is the most 


dificult of all the entertainment arts 
and the toll of comics, published and 
unpublished, last year was very heavy. 

Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis, for 
example, insist they will do only fou 
this 


outside. 


shows five at 


coming season, the 
Bob Hope is unhappy 
with his TV presentation and may cut 
entirely 


Durante, that 


very 


radio to improve it. 


but 


Jimmy 


wonderful weary 
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JERRY LEWIS and J. Fred Muggs groan over the decline of TV comedy | 


little man, is unhappy with his new 


half-hour, alternate week 


format, even 
before he goes into rehearsal. Groans 
and other distress signals have also 


come from Donald O’Connor and many 
others. 


Even the talented and once-indefat- 
igable Milton Berle will only do two 
shows a month this season and, at this 


writing, of all the “name” comics, only 
Jackie Gleason will do a weekly hour- 
Red Skelton will try 
one but I don’t expect him to last. 


long show 


There are several solutions to this 
sad plight of the business of being funny 
for money: Filmed,  situation-comedy 
shows, similar to Danny Thomas’ ‘‘Make 
For Daddy” on ABC-TV, with 


which he seems to have solved most of 


Room 


his problems; the comeback of more 
elder-statesmen-type comics like Ed 
Wynn and Stan Laurel and Oliver 


Hardy, who are also considering filmed 
series; and the introduction of new 
funsters like Paul (McMahon) Gilbert, 
George Gobel, and Kaye Ballard. 

An additional might be 
found in the format of comics like 
Morey Amsterdam, Jerry Lester, Jack 


solution 


Paar, Ernie Kovacs, and a few others, 
who actually ad lib their way through 
a show that has been roughed out in 
advance. In this way, the pressure of, 
many rehearsals and pages of cues and 
removed. ‘These 
shows can sink just as fast as any other, 
however. 


memorized lines is 





Actually, the comics in the most ad: 
vantageous spot are the 


‘second”’ comic 
like Art Carney, Audrey Meadows, ané 
Arnold Stang, who plays “Francis,” the 
stagehand, on the Milton Berle show} 
Carney and the talented Miss Meadow 
are with Gleason and, like Stang, they} 
follow the star, who must bear the rea 
pressure and take the first brunt of al 
the raps. 


The Late Mr. 


Bain | 
One of greatest ‘ 


broadcasting’s 
most accomplished stars died recently 
and I note it here with deep regret, al 
though with no feeling of depression 
and I know he’s delighted to be im 
cluded, practically in the same breath{ 
with the great comedians of our time} 

I refer to the incredible Donald Bail 
whose name will be familiar to ver 
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very few of America’s listeners and 
viewers because of his personal nature 


and the nature of his work. 


AIN was a man of about five feet, 
bald, with a round, smiling, be- 


spectacled, and highly mobile face, and 


Pune of the most fascinating characters 
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one could possibly meet. He was known 
in Radio City as “the litthe man in the 
blue hat”; a fedora it was and it rarely 
left his head. He was also known as 
“the bird piper of Maplewood, N. J.” 
and “the man who talks to birds,” even 
as St. Francis of another generation. 

Bain’s specialty was sound effects and 
he had a list that was amazing in its 
extent, each effect having been ac- 
quired and polished to perfection over 
thirty years of intense study and obser- 
vation. He boasted he could reproduce 
almost any sound “from a mosquito to 
an elephant,” and his catalogue lists 
over two hundred bird calls alone, in 
addition to sounds of auto horns, weak 
batteries, whistles, dripping water, si- 
rens, motor sawing meat, air- 
planes, farm animals, snakes, mourning 
camels, and musical instru- 
ments, among hundreds of others. 

The has un- 
doubtedly heard him thousands of times 
without realizing it. 

Always 


boats, 
assorted 


average listener-viewer 


and cheerful and 
possessed of a sly but kindly and won- 
derful sense of humor, Bain once con- 
fided his lifelong ambition was to roar 


friendly 


like a lion in a crowded subway train, 


but he was afraid someone would be 

hurt in the panic that would follow. 
Gadget Genius 

Fibber McGee has always been con 


vinced he’s an inventive genius and he 


has the gadgets to prove it. His 
latest, with which followers of the new 
“Fibber And Molly” show on NBC radio 
are familiar, is an atomic jet ketchup 
gun, no less, for which “The Fibber’s” 
slogan is “No mess on the bun, when 


you use McGee’s gun!” 
Another favorite “invention” was 
McGee’s grayish, malleable,  gravity- 


defying metal that could be thrown in 


the air where it would remain. The 
bumbling, little ‘inventor’ claimed the 
Army bid millions for the formula but 
he couldn’t remember it. 

late war, McGee “in- 


URING the 
vented” a 


sugar substitute as 
part of his contribution to the war 
effort: He simply roughened the bot- 


tom of his coffee cup so that it felt as 
though there was sugar in the bottom 
when he stirred. 

“Hardly notice the difference,” I 
think were his exact words to Molly. 


His “dishwasher” was considerably 
less successtul, to put it mildly. Let’s 
face it. It was disastrous, since McGee 


happened to install it backward for a 
public demonstration and it threw 
dishes for forty feet in every direction. 
His air-conditioner suffered a_ similar 
fate and blew out every window in the 
house, letting in plenty of fresh air, all 
right, so, in some respects, it might be 
considered a success. 

McGee's 
sound” 


current “Slow 
and | 


this one. 


project is 
am really fascinated by 
McGee first became interested 
in “slow sound” when various flyers be- 
gan trving to “break” the sound barrier 
by flying faster than the speed of sound. 
McGee reasoned there was an easier way 
to do this, merely by “slow 


sound.” 


“inventing” 


Research on this project has included 
the detailed study of takes,” 
slowed down phonograph records. and 
even all to 
but the McGee 
demonstrated and the frustration he has 
suffered smilingly are all 


“slow 


molasses in January, no 


avail, patience has 


part of the 


genius that is undoubtedly his. 





THE LATE MR. BAIN—Lions 


on the subway? Don’t be 
silly. It?s) probably just 
the spirit of Donald Bain 





UP AND COMING—Kaye 
Ballard, outstanding young 
comedienne. Newcomers 
may save television comedy 








ABBOTT & COSTELLO—These zany cut-ups are 
on the comeback trail, along with other old 
stand-bys like Laurel & Hardy and Ed Wynn 
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FIBBER McGEE takes time off from research into “slow 
sound” to enjoy moment with Molly and the grandchildren. 
Fibber’s latest project is designed to beat sound barrier 
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PATRIARCH ALEXEI: Tours of the Middle East and the 


satellites launched an “aggressive” phase by Moscow 


METROPOLITAN SERGEI: 


hurches in 


A midnight chat with Stalin 
ended years of exile at Ulyanovsk on the Volga 









Bondage 





NE day, late in the parched August 
of 1943, a message was flashed from 
the Kremlin to a group of men who had 


been living until that moment almost 


as exiles in the distant Volga city of 
Ulyanovsk. 
Within a matter of hours, eleven olf 


them were on thei 


Moscow in 


had 


i luxury beyond 


way to 


a private sleeping car that been 
placed at their disposal, 


comprehension in those frantic, wartime 


months. 
task 


religious history of 


For those whose it will be in the 


future to write the 


Eastern Europe, that privat sleeper may 


be as important in its way as the sealed 


train that whisked Lenin from Switzer- 
land across Germany a quarter of a 
century earlier to set the Soviet revolu 


tion alight. 

Chief among the eleven sleeping cai 
passengers was a seventy-six-year-old 
man, the Metropolitan Sergei, of Mos- 
Through all the Com- 
munist persecution since the death of 
Patriarch Tikhon in 1925, Sergei had 
been the highest-ranking official of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

Once back in Moscow and wondering 
still what had happened, he and _ his 
staff were installed in a 
villa that had 


cow. years ol 


comfortable 


been the residence until 
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two years earlier of the German ambas- 
time to catch 
rushed 
through the darkened streets to a mid- 


night 


sador. Then, with barely 


his breath, Sergei was away 


audience in the Kremlin itself. 
The date was Septembet 4, 
With Sergei were two men of nearly 


similar rank, the Metropolitan 


\lexei 
of Leningrad, who succeeded Sergei as 
patriarch only two years later, and the 
Metropolitan Nikolai of Kiev, a familiar 
figure ever since at Communist-spon 
sored “peace conere sses.”” 

For and a half that Saturday 
night talked 


Stalin, the one-time theological student 
who had 


an hour 


they with Generalissimo 


devoted his life to crushing 


the church and all its influence, and 
with Foreign Minister Molotov. 
What was said in the course of those 


ninety minutes has never been disclosed 
completely. A_ brief 


formed 


communiqué in- 
an astonished country the next 

that the church leaders had 
told Stalin of a plan to summon a Sobor 
or church assembly 


morning 


and to elect a new 
Patriarch. Stalin, the communiqué said, 
“regarded these with favor 
and stated that the government would 


raise no obstacles.” 


intentions 


It is difhcult to credit any of the par- 
ticipants in this strange meeting with 


the full degree of cynical foresight that 
seems to have been involved. The fact 


remains that within four days Sergei 
became the “Patriarch of Moscow and 
all the Russias,” and the Russian 


Orthodox Church began an aggressive 
new phase in its history. 

Initially, the Soviet revolutionaries 
had hoped to destroy all religions except 
their own twisted heresy of Communism. 
That still may be the/long-range pro- 
eram, as many careful observers believe. 

Stalin’s midnight conference added an 
intermediate stage, however. In his un- 
limited conceit, the Kremlin’s ruler be 
lieved he could compel religion to con- 
form to Marxist theory 
as Engels wrote in an entirely different 
context, a “mere means of government, 
to keep the 


and to become, 


lower classes within 
bounds.” 

\nother five years were to pass before 
the campaign was fully under way. In 
that period, Soviet control was harden 
ing on the satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe and their seventy million peo- 
ple. The remaking their 
societies on Soviet lines was begun. 


process of 


\s one step it was essential, in the 
view of the Soviet planners, to remove 
any individuals who would 
not bow unconditionally to the Krem- 


groups or 
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| What happens to religion under Communism? 


for those who render unto Caesar the things of God 


“ee 


METROPOLITAN NIKOLAI: Alexei’s “foreign minister,” 


a familiar figure at Communist 


peace” congresses 


PATRIARCH JUSTINIAN: Allegiance to a Red government, 


and the submission of national churches to Moscow 





It is not all persecution 


by DAVID NICHOL 





The Catholic Church is 
the strongest single institution in the 


jin’s demands. 


whole region, with some forty million 
members. It was and is a natural, pri- 
mary target. 

rhe result has been a prolonged and 
agonizing martyrdom, already familiar 
to most Western readers. 

Much less well known, however, is an 
effort parallel to this frontal assault. If 
the Communists are to use religion as a 
“means of government,” as they propose, 
then they must not only destroy the 


existing loyalties and beliefs but must 
replace them with something else. 

In both of these efforts the Russian 
Orthodox Church is expected to play its 
role, and has been doing so. Its atten- 
tion first and quite 
naturally on the twenty million people 





was focused at 
in the satellite countries who are mem- 
bers of other Orthodox churches. 
Organized largely along national 
lines, the various Orthodox churches in 
the past have been almost independent, 
or “autocephalous,” as they are de- 
scribed. But for more than 1,600 years 


Bic Patriarchs of Constantinople have 


been the acknowledged ranking prel- 
F ates, 

; Hardly had the dust of battle settled 
} over Eastern Europe when Moscow's 
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Patriarch Alexei began a challenge of 


this primacy. He toured the Middle 


East, lining up support wherever he 
could among Orthodox communities. 
Next he moved directly and with the 


help of local Communist political of- 
ficials against the Orthodox churches in 
the satellite countries. 

\ frail-looking 
seventy-seven this year, 
the 
tures of this campaign to his “foreign 
Holder of this title is Nik- 
olai, the third of the Kremlin’s midnight 
visitors, 


will be 
\lexei since has 


man who 


relinquished more strenuous fea- 


minister.”’ 
advanced to become 
Metropolitan of Krutizy and 
likeliest Nikolai is a 
ing and vigorous leader of sixty-two. 
The rumor will not die that between 


who has 
Alexei’s 


successor. schem- 


them they hope to compel the summon- 
ing of a new general Council of Or- 
thodox Churches, perhaps this year, in 
which Moscow’s primacy will be estab- 
lished formally. Since the Greek Schism 
took place in 1054, centuries of accumu- 
lated problems are complicating the ar- 
rangements and may explain why the 
Council hasn’t already been called. 
In two of the Iron Curtain countries, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, the Orthodox 
churches are by far the largest religious 
communities. Against the 


them Com- 


munists have proceeded very much as 
they have against the Catholics in other 
satellite areas, but with much more suc- 
cess. 

Church properties have been confis- 
cated. Church affairs have been placed 
in the hands of special Communist min- 
istries. New laws have made it possibie 
to dismiss and to arrest Orthodox clergy- 
men who refuse to follow orders. 

Rumania’s Patriarch Nico- 
demus died conveniently in the middle 
of these persecutions clearing the way 
for the 1948 of Justinian 
Marina. Justinian is openly pro-Com- 
munist and by some 


elderly 


election in 


accounts has had a 
party card, 

At a ceremony at which the Orthodox 
Rumania’s 
de- 
clared the oath was “no mere formality, 
but a recognition of the 
the and of the 
clergy to co-operate with it.’ 


clerics swore allegiance to 


Communist government, Justinian 


authority of 


state readiness of the 


church history is 
With a 


ship of some six million people, the 


Bulgaria’s postwat 


even more revealing. member- 





DAVID NICHOL is foreign correspondent for 
The Chicago Daily News, stationed in Bonn, 
Germany 
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Bulgarian Orthodox Church has not had 
its own patriarch since the end of the 
fourteenth century. Its ties, although 
broken periodically, have been directly 
with Constantinople. Its head has been 
an exarch, or deputy. 

Exarch Stephan, the first to hold ol 
fice alter the war, made a common 
blunder. He believed he could compro 
mise with the Communists and was 
forced out in 1948. The Communists 
were not content simply with replacing 
him. After four and a half years ol 
maneuvering, the Metropolitan Cyril of 
Plovdiv was enthroned last spring as the 
first of a new line of patriarchs. He is 
an important addition to the camp ol 
Alexei in Moscow. 

Communist legislation now describes 
the Bulgarian church as “the traditional 
church of the Bulgarian people” and 
says it is “in form, substance, and spirit 
a People’s Democratic Church.” 

“People’s Democratic,” in the lan 
guage of the satellites, means “Com 
munist.”” A church’s prostration seldom 
has been catalogued so bluntly. 


i eveneagerin as it may sound, these 
remade churches are intended to 
be models in behavior and organiza- 
tion for the so-called “National Catholic 
Churches” that have been established 
in Albania and in Rumania, and for 
which preparation is going ahead stead 
ily in other satellite countries. 

Nikolai, clerical 
minister, seems to see the dav when 
Orthodox and “National Catholic 
Churches” will be combined in a singel 
federation of which Moscow, of course, 
will be the 


agency. 


Moscow's foreign 


central and controlling 


Addressing a Commiunist-sponsored 
“Peace Congress” in Vienna last Novem 
ber, Nikolai appealed for what he called 
a “holy union of all Christian forces.” 
He has undertaken already. for 
example, to speak for those Catholics 
who still survive in the tortured Baltic 
republics. 

“Tam a member of the Council of 
World Peace for the Soviet Union and 
for the Russian Orthodox Church,” 
Nikolai wrote in an Austrian newspaper 
in December. “Since the other religious 
organizations of the Soviet Union have 
no representatives in the World Coun- 
cil, my voice is the voice of all the 
believers of our country.” 

Not content simply to serve as models 
of religious deportment in a Communist 
world, the Orthodox leaders have taken 
part also in the direct attack on the 
Catholic Church. 

Before the war there were some six 
million Eastern Rite Catholics in Pol 
and and Rumania who recognized the 
supremacy of the Holy See for all their 
liturgical differences. 
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Communist 


Crazy-Quilt 


FS pereag the winners of a recent 
Stalin prize was a_ 100-year-old 
village smith in Azerbaijan, named 
Mohammed Omar Ogly Andiev. He 
got 50,000 rubles for inventing a new 
nutcracker. 


Hungarian Communists have closed 
all non-nationalized — barbershops. 
The step was taken to end “the 


subversive talking.” 


[he Reds have offered the children 
of Leipzig. in the Eastern Zone of 
Germany, a prize of a bicycle for this 
service: They are to name ten per- 
sons who make jokes against the 
Communist-inspired activist plan for 


stepped-up work by the population. 


“Grateful” Bulgarian workers, who 
have to commute to the site where a 
new factory is being built by them, 
sent a telegram of thanks to the 
Communist Transport Ministry: ‘“To- 
day we shall be able to tulfill our 
quota without time pressure because 
—for the first time in a month—the 
workers’ train was not late.” 


Workers in Czechoslovakia’s heavy 


industry receive special privileges, 
which extend even to the purchase 
of diapers for their babies. Because 
of the diaper shortage, stores Ire- 
quently display signs in their win- 
dows, reading: “Diapers for Heavy 
Industry Only.” 


Santa Claus has been 


purged by 
Red Hungary. From now on, by of- 
ficial decree, Christmas cards must 
show gifts being brought by tractors. 


—ALBERT D. SEARS 











About four million of these were ab. 
sorbed bodily into the Russian Ortho. 
dox Church when the territories of East. 
ern Poland in which they lived were} 
taken over by the Soviet Union at the — 
end of the war. 

In postwar Rumania there still werg 
some million and a hall Byzantine Cath. 
olics. The 
more formal. By 1948 the preparations | 





move against them was} 


ad 


were completed. A hand-picked congress 1 
met at Cluj and voted “unanimoush 
and with great enthusiasm,” as the 
Communist accounts say, for their “re. | 
entry into the bosom of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church and the definitive sey. 
erance of the ties with Papal Rome.” 
At least filteen Eastern Rite bishops 
have perished or still are imprisoned for 


; 


opposing these shotgun mergers. | 
The fifth anniversary of this union 
was celebrated last autumn in Ruman. don 3 
ian churches. In the course of it one aes 
renegade Eastern Rite priest, who now of th 
bears the title of “bishop,” said his fol- ieseeal 
lowers had been liberated from “‘spiti- ie 
tual slavery” by the Communists. ; 
rg eae . Pcentu 
The Uniate Church as such in etal 
Rumania has been liquidated by official ay 
decree. denth 
; : malic 
HE next phase apparently will be es 
i try to win converts among Cath- despa 
olic communities where the — present ree 
Orthodox churches are small. In Poland, Like 
lor example, there were only some 50, is 
000 Orthodox believers once the post- Th 
war boundary alterations had _ been ay 
made. at 
Instead of absorbing these bodily, the am 
Russian church has taken great pains to om 
preserve the superficial “independence” ite 
of the Polish church while making cer- ren 
tain that its leadership is loyal to Mos- ies 
cow. The Metropolitan) Makary, ap: see 
pointed by the Russians in 1951 alter Him: 
several years of diplomatic arranging, ak 
already had done yeoman service lor of 1; 
the Orthodox Church in the struggle hie 
with the Uniates. sil 
More recently, high-ranking members | onk 
of the Russian hierarchy have been fer 
visiting their Polish colleagues with | cou 
ereat ceremony and otherwise support N 
ing their efforts to increase the number wre 
of their followers in predominantly SMa 
Catholic regions of the country. Much an 
the same thing is taking place in oa 
Czechoslovakia. that 
This rendering unto Caesar in large 
quantities is no novelty for the Russian -/™ 
church. Peter the Great made himself I divi 


restored. The Com- 
munists have added a_ perverse, addi- 


its head in 1721 and its independence | 
never was tully 


“yr 
tional twist. Russian Orthodoxy seems beg 
to have been chosen to lead the other = 
churches into similar bondage, if it can}, 
be done. The Communists, quite ob- we 


viously, believe it is possible. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








by KILIAN 


F all the problems that complicate 
our days upon this earth, none 
has so persistently resisted solu- 
tion as the problem of pain. It con 
fronted Adam and Eve while the taste 
of the apple was still fresh in their 
mouths. And ever since then solutions 
have not wanting. But after 
centuries of thought, we find that the 
explanations do not explain. The prob- 
flem of pain is as impenetrable as 
tdeath. We can stand in awe of its casual 


been 





} malice, classity and analyze its terrors, 
we can experience the confusion and 
despair of its embrace, but its meaning 
sems to lie in some infinite depth. 
Like the valley of death, there is no re- 
turn for those who descend. 


The Christian explanation of pain 
has this in common with all those that 
preceded and followed: it does not ex- 
plain. Paul Claudel said that suffering 
does not call for an explanation. It 
calls for a presence, and nothing less 
than the presence of God. The Second 
Person of the Trinity put on a human 
nature. At the same time, He took upon 


| Himsel the pain and sorrow of human 
existence. He entered into our pain 
of living and our sorrow of dying so 
i ultimately we could enter into the 
pain and sorrow of His sacred Passion. 
| Only if He suf- 
gfer. And only by His presence as man 
| could suffering be made endurable. 
Nothing is as personal as pain. It be- 
longs to that class of things we call 
incommunicables. Strictly speaking, we 
cannot receive another’s pain. We can- 
not give of our own. 


He became man could 


It is so personal 
that it cannot be shared with any man. 
It touches each — sufferer uniquely, 
touches him in the depths of his in- 
}dividuality and in the height of his per- 
sonality, touches him at that far point 
where the finite ends and the infinity 
pbegins. For these reasons we cannot 
_ our pain with any mere man. 
Yet suffering calls out for a sharing and 
Mor a presence. What is not possible to 
man, is possible to the God-Man, Christ. 
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Pain and the 
Presence of Christ 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


It is the presence of Christ for which 
suffering calls. We can share our pain 
with Christ, and He can share His with 
us. 

To be isolated in 
pain, is an evil of god-like magnitude. 
But union with Christ, to 
be joined to the pain of His Passion, 
this is the first and last lesson of love, 
the measure of greatness. 

Suffering in union with Christ does 
not take the hurt out of pain. The Pas- 
sion of Christ and our participation in 
it denies nothing, least of all does it 
deny the cruel of 
pain. Sometimes Christians say, in a 
pious unthinking way, that when we 
suffer in union with Christ, pain be- 
comes a mere nothing. little 
Neither reason, 


suffer alone, to 


to suffer in 


crude and distress 


To be a 
blunt, this is nonsense. 
nor the Gospel, nor Christ’s Passion 
that remain 
pain. Such stony insensitivity is neither 
human When we sufler 
in union with Christ we do indeed feel 
the raw nakedness of pain. But 
accept all that pain has to inflict while 
remaining fully sensitive to what it is. 
When union Christ 
we suffer in all reality. 


demands we insensible to 


nor Christian. 


we 


we suffer in with 


How are we to unite ourselves with 
Our Lord’s Passion? If we are to be 
united to Christ in a way that His Pas- 
sion becomes truly ours, we must do 
more than meditate on the suffering 
Christ. That, of course, is necessary, 
but it is not sufficient. No, in some 
way other than by intention and love, 
we must make ours the wounds that 
heal and the nails that liberate. Now, 


we cannot really be joined to the Pas- 
sion of Christ unless we can, as it were, 
reach out a hand and touch the dying 
Christ. That, humanly 
cannot do, because 


speaking, we 
nineteen hundred 
years separate us from Calvary. Coming 
into contact with the Passion inthis 
human way is not possible. But we can 
touch the Passion of Christ and make 
it ours ina divine way. This is the way 
of the Mass. 





The Mass is a world all in itself. It 
is not limitations of 
space and time. The whole expanse of 


bound by out 


time is embraced by it. The past is 
made present, the present is contained, 
the future is anticipated. The Mass 
is a new dimension come down from 
heaven, a dimension that measures both 
time and eternity. Past, present, and 
future are gathered in the Mass into 
one “now.” 


HIS is why it is possible in the Mass 
"he come into contact with the 
Christ as a present reality. 
The death that Christ died on Calvary 
is made present in the Mass. This is 
Christ die 
He suffers no more. 
time, and the 
The death He 


died centuries ago is made present on 


Passion. of 


not a new death. does not 
again in the Mass. 


The 


past is 


Mass stands above 
made present. 
the altar under the separate signs of 
This is the 
presence for which suffering calls. Be- 
the Mass the 
sufferer does more than join his pain 


consecrated bread and wine. 


cause transcends time, 
by means of intention and desire to the 
Christ, a death 


centuries 


that is a his- 
old. Though 
the Passion 
made 


death ol 
torical fact 
Christ suffers no more, yet 
Christ suffered is present 
Mass. The the 


new dimension of the Mass and joins 


which 
in the sufferer enters 
his pain to the pain of Christ, which is 


made a realitv. He, in all 
truth, suffers with Christ. 
Yet no matter how elevated pain may 
the presence of 
Passion of Christ, 
pain never becomes an itself. 
Not even the Passion of Christ is some- 


thing in which we rest as in a final end. 


present 


reason ol 
the 


become by 


and union with 


end in 


That would be a very dismal teaching. 
The ultimate reality is not pain, but 
joy: the but the Resur- 
rection. He who is joined in pain to 
the Passion 


not Passion 
of Christ will also be joined 
in glory to the Resurrection of Christ. 
Suffering with Christ not 
plain pain but transforms it. 


does eXx- 
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call Birdie, encountered a friend 
in a New York theater lobby between 
acts of The Teahouse of the August 
This last midwinter, a 
couple of months after the Cincinnati 
ls had invited Tebbetts into the 
tight, little coterie of league 
managers, which is America’s 
clusive sporting club with membership 
limited to sixteen sweaty intellectuals. 

Birdie Tebbetts qualified for the 
lodge on both counts. For years he had 
sweated generously as a catcher with 
such baseball teams as the Detroit Ti- 
Boston Red Sox, and Cleveland 
indians. For at least as many seasons he 
had been a certified intellectual, having 
been’ exposed to culture, when he was 
young and impressionable, in both Prov- 
idence College and the University of 
New Hampshire. 

Though early training left him with a 
deplorable taste for reading, including 
books with stiff covers and no pictures, 
he has never permitted such interests to 
divert him life’s central 
purpose, which is to get more runs than 
the other side. Twelve months a year, 


eer TEBBETTS, whom they 


Moon. was 
Reds 
major 


most €xX- 


gers, 


from single, 


waking or sleeping, eating or fasting, 
his mind and his tongue—two remarka- 
bly active organs—are dedicated to base- 
ball. 

Once in a long while the tongue is 
idle, generally on a winter evening at 
home after the children have been 
shipped to bed. Then the head of the 
family sits gazing straight ahead, pre- 
occupation veiling his eyes. Mrs. Teb- 
betts chats pleasantly of small matters 
or large—how her day went, what the 
children did, the cute thing one of them 


said. From her spouse comes silence. 
She takes up a book, reads a chapter, 
sets it down. Across the room, all is 


stillness. 

“Well,” she says at last, “what inning 
are we in now?” 

So, there this evening in the 
theater and the chance meeting with a 


was 


man who asked after the health of 
Birdie and his family. 
“How,” the man said, “are your 


progeny?” 

“I need right-handed pitchers,” Bir- 
die said. 

When that small confusion had been 
straightened out, Birdie went chuckling 
back to his the 
colloquy to his wife. 

“Tt figured,” she said. 


seat and repeated 


That’s one facet of the man, who is, 
perhaps, the most talked-about manager 
in baseball this season. Certainly he is 


the most successful and most widely 
acclaimed rookie manager and one of 
the solidest candidates for future dis- 


tinction in the field. 
Prior to this year, Tebbetts had only 
one summer of apprenticeship as man- 
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by RED 


ager in Indianapolis. In the fall he sub- 
mitted, at Cincinnati’s request, a criti- 
cal report on the likeliest members of 
the American Association clubs 
that his team had opposed. It was an 
document, keenly 
and defiantly candid. “Major league 
prospect if brain is removed,” he wrote 


seven 


awesome analytical 


of one player. “Get good surgeon.” 


I that time the Reds had not chosen 
A successor to Hornsby, whom 
they had dropped as manager alter the 
1953 Paul, the general 
manager, showed Tebbetts’ scouting re- 
port to a baseball man whose judgment 
he respected. 

“IT don’t know what you're planning 
about a new manager,” the man said. 
“But if I could get the man who wrote 
that report, I’d grab him.” 

Cincinnati grabbed, and by July there 


season. Gabe 


were feature stories in many newspapers 
Tebbetts as the National 
League’s manager-of-the-year. Almost 
unanimously assigned to the second di- 
vision 


nominating 


before the season opened, his 
team was running third and _ harassing 
the leaders. From a pitching staff that 
had little to recommend it, he was dig- 
ging up guys like Harry Perkowski, who 
had won only one of eight decisions 
and had an earned-run average of more 
than eight per game, yet could shut out 
the Giants at their hottest. 

Tebbetts was trying such ingenious 
dodges as a four-man outfield against 
the Cardinals’ feared hitter, Stan Musial 
(one infielder was dropped back in this 
alignment). His operatives were play- 
ing like men who enjoyed their work, 
and Gabe Paul was telling everybody 
he knew that no matter what weakness 
the Reds might have as a team, their 
manager the the 

Single-minded devotion to the game 
isn’t Birdie’s only distinguishing charac- 
teristic. been written of 
Branch Rickey, a man of many facets, 
all turned on. 


was best in business. 


He is, as has 


Like most catchers, he is a bit on the 
stocky He is sandy-haired, pink- 
faced, twinkling, with laughter- 
wrinkles fanning out from the corners 
of his blue wonderful 


side. 
and 


eyes. He is a 

















SMITH 


storyteller, partly because he knows the 
right words but mostly because he isn't 
afraid to use them with delicious candor, 
privately or publicly. 

When he was playing with the Red 
Sox, he assumed that he was speaking 
privately to a young reporter covering 
his first assignment to a spring training 
camp. The young man had sought out 
Birdie and asked about the team’ 
chances of winning the pennant. 

“We can’t possibly win,” Birdie said, 
“with Stevie playing shortstop.” 

Now, Birdie fond of Vernon 
Stephens, the shortstop, and admired 
him hugely as a hitter. However, nature 
had designed Stephens as a third base 
man and he lacked the fielding range 
demanded of the sort of shortstop e 
sential to a championship club. Teb- 
knew it and thought a young 
baseball writer ought to know it, since 
he had asked, though he didn’t expect 
his blunt observation to be quoted in 
print. 


was 


betts 





were rat 
lost. the 

Ther 
Tebbet 
Perhi 


makes 


When it was quoted and a ruckus en 
sued (there is a certain impropriety in} 
ball offering public | 
criticism of their playmates) , Tebbetts 
declined to take cover in the accepted 


° ° : wn \ 
fashion, which is to accuse the reporter, "P 
pine 


cround 


players adverse 


t shot 


of misquoting him. 
To Stephens the said, “I’m sorry that; 
got in the paper, Steyie.” p One 
To the young man’s superiors he juently 
said, “Certainly I said it. I didn’t expect pontroy 
to be quoted, but I was quoted acct 
rately.” pas req 
: Mesisted 

N another occasion he coined aPirdie’s 
happy phrase to describe his Bos He 

ton colleagues, who could lead thef! cbbet 


for quo 


American League in every conceivable » terrif 
department except the won-and-lost 
columns. “Moronic malcontents,” he ae 
called them. \ we 
Still another time he was making 4 » his | 


speech about sportsmanship. As an ex eld, 
ample of bad sportsmanship, he rec _ 
an instance of the summer just endedP°"4s | 
when Charley Dressen, manager of the Feceive 
Dodgers, publicly excoriated one of hig What | 
pitchers as a coward. This was after the Al, ar 
“miracle season” of 1951, and Birdie®* he 
said many players around the country Pever 1 
| Wake 
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Teb-F 

oung 

since 

x pect : 

d in were delighted when Dressen’s Dodgers 
lost the pennant to the Giants. 

a- There was a how! about this, too, but 

yi lebbetts didn’t back down. 

ublic| Perhaps the recital of these incidents 

sbetts makes him appear as a trouble-maker. 

epted It shouldn't, because he isn’t. He is 

sorter mpl an honest man who speaks his 


pnind and, having spoken, holds his 
ound 
One 
. he Fm and widely and, sometimes, in 

controversial that he a gilt 
for quotable phrasing. Stern self-denial 


that jE and accepts the consequences. 


reason why he is quoted tre 


xpect vein. is has 
acct 
vas required of one newspaperman who 


Resisted =the temptation to publish 


ved a Birdie’s analysis of a certain player. 
| Bost “He has every physical qualification,” 
“and weakness. He 


ball.” 


l thef ebbetts said, one 

‘vable® terrified of a 

d-lost 

a ET for all his 
tient and understanding and loyal 

ing a his friends. One friend is Dick Wake- 

n ewbeld, the likeable 


calledf04Ung man who was baseball's biggest 


thrown 


candor, he is pa- 


and bewildering 
endedPonus player when, as a college boy, he 
of the®ceived $52,000 to sign with the ‘Tigers. 
of his hat Wakefield has he owes to base- 
er thé ail, and he was born with great talent. 
Birdie@ct he gave little of his talent. He 
vuntry eever really liked the game. 

‘| Wakefield had failed with the Tigers 


N 
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Birdie Tebbetts, Cincinnati manager: He takes real good care of his 


Yankees. 
to the minors. In 


then he failed with the 


Reluctantly, he 


and 
went 
1952 he was struggling to get back. He 
tried out for 
who were 


a job with the Indians, 
TPebbetts’ club then. 

Birdie felt toward Wakefield. 
When Dick came out of college to join 
Tebbetts had 
touching letter from the kid’s mother 


warmly 


the Tigers, received a 


asking him, a veteran catcher with De 
Now, 
seen the kid mess up his chance 


troit, to keep an eye on her boy. 
having 
in spite of all Birdie could do, Birdie 
was rooting for Dick to make good with 
Cleveland. 
Wakefield 
\riz., training 
Indians quit that place their manager, 
\l Lopez, told him: “Dick, as my club 


hustled in’ the ‘Tucson, 


camp, but before the 


lines up now, you're my sixth outfielder. 


That means that when a squad cut 
comes along, you'll be turned loose. I 
think it would be best for vou if I 


turned you loose now, before the other 


clubs are set, so you could try for a 
better job.” 
Dick agreed, was cut loose by the 


Indians, and joined the Giants for a 
First time at bat for New York, 
he was a pinchhitter against Cleveland 
in an exhibition in Shreveport, La. It 
ninth inning, out, 
empty, and Cleveland leading, 2 to 1. 


tryout. 


was the two bases 





United Press 


boys—and of their mothers 


Tebbetts catching for a 
Cleveland pitcher. Birdie knew the de- 


had 


pitcher out lor another year of season- 


was young 


cision been made to send the 


ing in the minors. What happened in 


} 


this game wouldn’t affect the boy’s fu- 


ture. 


IRDIE called for a pitch he thought 


Wakefield would like, a fast ball 
down the middle. Dick whaled it on a 
line for two bases. The next batter 
popped up and the game was over. 

“You took real good care of your 
boy,” said Herman Franks, a Giant 
coach, as he and Tebbetts walked off 
the field. 

“What was the pitch?” Birdie de- 
manded. “Did it have anything on it?” 


“Pretty good stuff,” Franks conceded. 


“And what was the next pitch?” 
Birdie insisted. ‘The one that last guy 
popped out on? The same pitch, wasn't 
it?” 

Franks agreed. 

“So quit yapping,” Birdie said. ‘‘Lis- 


ten, championship game or spring ex 
hibition, I wouldn't take care of my own 
mother.” 
Afterward he 
offered a 


anything about Wake- 


repe ated the conversa- 


tion and confidence aside. 
“T didn’t say 


field’s mother.” 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 





ing In to Children 
THE 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST loves to phrase the 
usual in an unusual or scientific-sounding way. The other 
day I came across this one: “constructive catering.” 


It applies to the child, and in plain, lay talk, it means 
this: it is a difficult thing to keep a young child from touch- 
ing things he should not or, rather, of which he does not 


know the value or the breakability. Since the small child 


does not know why he may touch one bright object and not 
another, the thing to do is not to slap him but to put such 


stuff out of his way where he can’t get at it until he reaches 


a more you 


educable constructively. 


but 
small children, 


where the 


age. Thus 
This makes good sense for 
seem applicable to 


cater, 
it does not 
catering is 


but 
older 
For during the past commence- 
ment season, in more than one suburb, worried parents of 
high school students tried to 


ones not 


always constructive. instance, 
circumvent the occurrence of 
unhappy results during school dances which lasted late in 
the night. The attempt at 
slightly ludicrous, especially in parents 
locked the doors of the room where the dance was 
being held and kept them locked until the dance was over— 
so that the young people 
dives and drink too much. 

Something is wrong with that picture. It is 


constructive catering here was 


one case, where 


assembly 


would not get out and go to 


> 


inns or 


one thing to 


move the Ming vase from the hands of a two-year-old, but 
to lock doors so that a sixteen-year-old can’t get out and 
get drunk seems an application of the theory a little too 


late in life. 
a bad 


It was an attempt, but a 


condition. 


poor one, to remedy 


Boys in the Schools 
THE LARGE CITY has its own problems and one is that 


of boys, some really young men, who are condemned to 
remain in school by a too kindly constructive catering 
when they should be at work, boys who wait impatiently 
until they can get away and meantime make trouble be- 
cause they must stay. 


Several years ago I was asked to speak at the Newman 


Club of one of the large public schools for boys. It was a 
small group, I was told, in the great mass of the school 
population, many of whom I was told had leanings that 


might be termed Communistic. 
if some of the latter 
ing? | that 
not But a 


Would I mind being heckled 
since this was a 
heckling of 
weeks later it 


came in, 
surely the 
few 


public meet 
said no, 
worry me. 
better not 
thrown at me. | 


teen-agers need 
I had 
might be 
mind the 


was decided 
that 
come, 


come: there danger 
not to having in 


old adage about sticks and stones versus words. 


was things 


agreed 


Is this what our school system produces despite its cur- 
ricula and equipment? The real 
of the material good, which in the final 
veneer on the furniture, we seem to 
be producing less and less of the educating to moral sense. 


trouble is that, as we pro- 


duce more and more 
analysis is only the 

I recently heard the school superintendent of one of the 
largest cities in the country say that it 
fair to blame the for the 
committed on since the 


on television 
indiscriminately 
buildings, 


is not 
vandalism 
proportion ol 


young 


school 
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those who do this is very small compared to the many wh 
are not vandals. And of course that is very true. 
The sad thing in his talk was his one remedy for all 


vandalism: the need of more school buildings, more facili 

ties, more equipment. The same day I read an article tf 

Mr. Lindbergh which said that all we need to save 1! 

country is more force and more force and still more for 
Example in the Home 

SURELY there is another answer, even if it is put in on 

as a corollary to the rest. Surely more buildings and mor 


guns are not really going to save us in the end. The simp) 
answer to the well-known superintendent and the famow 
air man is, of moral training that it bk 
comes a part of the fabric of life. 

One quality that 


gentleness, a very 


course, so taught 


seems among the 


badly 


lessening young 


virtue and a 
blame it all on terrible 


I am afraid some of it 


strong needed on 


Some comics and murder show 


but is born right in the home and i 





the school where there is no emphasis made on right ; 
right, but on right as expediency, and where supernatur 
values are held much less than natural values. This, in mos 
cases, can lead only to a tough attitude, but sometime 
especially in the big cities, it is lately leading to much wory 
Recently, two boys of a called a little boy to cons 
to them. He had just come from church, where he had mate 
his confession, and he ran to them readily, for they we 
neighborhood lads he had known all his life. One . 


a giant cracker in the child’s pocket and lighted it. 
badly injured child went to the hospital, the 
The officer who brought them in said sadly, 
are mean 
they are 


boys to 


‘Boys that aq 


to their own age and fresh to older people, | 
usually kind to little fellows like this one. 

It all has to do with the wars, I SUPPOse, and the fact th | 
great nations speak today of “co-existence” with crimin 
nations, and this all reacts down to our personal life 

It is easy to say that the boys and girfs of the hey ma 
act badly, but what of young people like those who had t 
be locked in during a dance? They have fine homes, wit 
the finest in electrical kitchens; these children have beed 
brought me to drink orange juice and milk, to go to di nc 
school, to be well dressed and cared for. But often they s 
other Pete than that in their They 
of them—accustomed to their parents in a state 


liquor, 


homes, too. are—son 


seeing 


happiness or unhappiness due accustomed to dj 


vorce, and sometimes used as the listener of confidences no 
right for young ears. 
Again I say we have many 


families of whom such “ 
are not true, and to indict parents of teen-agers in a gener 
is silly. But it is still a growing problem, and the lodj 
ing of doors at the school dance points it. It is certainly 
little late to begin constructive catering high school. 
Legislators may raise their voices to help, but, after al 
a new law won't help much, unless these young people ath 
taught a higher Law. The moral life of the young, t 
bending of the twig to good straight tree, is | 
personal matter which lies in the hands of parents. To gi 
a bad example is not the way to bring them up. 


Way 


form a 
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JST HALF A WORLD AWAY 


By Jean Lyon. 373 pages. 

Crowell. $5.00 
On July 21, 1954, about twelve million 
people fell into the hands of the Com- 
munists in Indochina. This _ recent 
tragedy adds importance to Jean Lyon’s 
acount of her search for the new 


® India, for while India is half a world 


away from us, it is dreadfully close to 
Communist China and a plum _ the 
U.S.S.R. would like to have for itself. 
Yet it is probably impossible to “buy” 
India for the West, and attempts to 
woo her will probably fail. India 
rightly wants to be loved for her own 
sake; this the United States must learn. 
However, India must also realize that 
rightly we expect love in return. This 
love consists in more than gratitude for 
our already generous help. It also 
consists in mutual understanding and 
respect. India must learn the calumny 
of her all-too-facile dismissal of the 
West, and the United States in partic- 
ular, as the force of materialism. 
Americans, on the other hand, need 


Nehru’s government is 


‘umes patience. If i 
Worf immature, they must remember that it 


is only a few years old. If it seems in- 
decisive, they must recall that thirteen 
major languages are spoken in India, 
that famine is a permanent threat, that 
the vast majority of the population is 
illiterate, that the caste system saps the 
vitality of Indian society — problems 
just as pressing as those which distract 
our own government from taking a clear 
line in world affairs. Finally, we must 
learn what Indians are like. Miss Lyon 
has traveled up and down India, from 
the Sutlej to Cape Comorin, and she 
has observed and talked with Indians, 
from lowly untouchables to Nehru. 
She writes with vigor and with womanly 
sympathy, but above all with a love 
which, unlike that of many other lib- 
erals, freely admits the sins of its ob- 
ject. 

WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM. 


['WILIGHT OF THE DRAGON 


By Peter Bourne. 


371 pages. 
Putnam. 


$3.95 
It is a cold splash of disappointment 
to have to admit that, with all the bril- 
liant raw materials available, Twilight 
of the Dragon fails to weave a vivid, 
tapestry of an Oriental 
political incident. Locale, personnel, 
and situation are all tailor fit to pro- 
duce something exceptional in the way 


September, 1954 





of historical fiction, but a certain feel 
for narrative drama, character ex- 
posé has gone by the board, leaving a 
flat, unprovoking tableau where there 
was room for 3-D. 

The time is the turn of the century 
in that most exhilarating and exotic of 
Eastern capitals, Peking. From the 
safety of its inner Forbidden City, the 
treacherous Empress Dowager,  sur- 
rounded by a retinue of eunuchs, con- 
cubines, and the nephew she had de- 
posed from the throne, dealt out un- 
mitigated despotism as it suited her 
fancy. In the summer of 1900 it pleased 
her to turn the force of her venom on 
China’s foreign populace, permitting the 
Boxers, a secret society of fanatics, to 
massacre thousands of Christians and 
finally to march on the legation quarter. 

The counterplots in the - shifting 
scene are defined through the expe- 
riences of two American legation em- 
ployees—Randall_ Lockhart and _his 
foster brother by adoption, Wen Chin, 
who, disguised as one of the court’s 
3,000 eunuchs, has followed his sweet- 
heart to the Forbidden City after her 
abduction as a secondary wife to the 
Emperor. As a confidant to the Em- 
press and self-appointed liaison with the 
outside, Chin’s role is the most  in- 
triguing, though Lockhart is provided 
with a rather prosaic love interest, an 
English girl on a holiday in Peking, 
and a scar from the battle. 

The desperate siege of the legations 
forms the climactic hub; however, its 
high points are related matter of factly 
enough not to interfere with the reader’s 
pulse. Like the revolt itself, the book 
is a good try but scarcely a coup. 

LOIS SLADE. 


for 


TWO STUDIES IN INTEGRITY 


By Ethel Mannin. 
Putnam. 


271 pages. 

$4.00 
It is an odd title Ethel mg 
Mannin has chosen | 
for her joint _ bio- 
graphies of Gerald 
Griffin, the shy, gentle 
Irish writer who 
turned from the world 
at the height of his 
success to become an 
Irish Christian Broth- E. Mannin 
er, and the Reverend Francis Mahoney, 
“Father Prout,” who slid away from 
the practice of his priestly offices to be- 
come an irascible and rather raffish 
London journalist. 






We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


ooks.............. 


Father Mahony, in his secular being, 
is remembered now only for his lovely 
tribute to Cork’s “Bells of Shandon”; 
Gerald Griffin has more or less anony- 
mity as the lyrist of “Eileen Aroon,” 
but his novel, The Collegians, al- 
though little read in the present has 
been carried forward in Boucicault’s 
play, The Colleen an elder 
favorite of parish dramatic societies for 
Saint Patrick’s Night 
and in Balfe’s opera, The Lily of 
Killarney, which very nearly reached 
Broadway revival a few years ago. 

Miss Mannin does very well with her 
study of Gerald Griffin, for which, 
through the Irish Christian Brothers, 
she has had access to unpublished let- 


Bawn, 


entertainments, 


ters and journals. Her researches on 
the infinitely more complex Father 
Mahony are sadly much more super- 


ficial, with too great resort to hack arti- 
cles in encyclopedias. Both studies are 
biographies of incident rather than an 
effort at psychological understanding. 
Perhaps not so important in Griffin’s 
case but terribly so to explain Father 
Mahony, and his oddly erratic priest- 
hood. 
The 
Mannin 
nize 


clue to that, although Miss 
not importantly recog- 
it, seems to be that he or- 
dained “in patrimonii,” under his own 


recognizance of 


does 


was 


self-support, rather 
than by episcopal adoption; and _ thus, 
like a French abbé of the period, was 
free of diocesan discipline and despite 
the irregularities of his life never under 
the threat of suspension. It is hoped 
that Miss Mannin’s will lead to 
a deeper and more definitive biography 
comparable to Benedict Kiely’s life of 
the poor scholar, Carleton. i 
she is to be acclaimed for 
two diversely captivating 
writing talent. 


study 


As it is, 
representing 
Irishmen of 


DORAN HURLEY. 


UNTO A GOOD LAND 
By Vilhelm Moberg. 
Simon & 


es. 
9 


370 pa 
Schuster. $ 


go 
Ss 
5 
ye 


wr 


It is well to be reminded occasionally 
that, except for the faith and courage 
of such people as Kristina and Karl 
Oskar Nilsson, the widower Danjel An- 
deasson, old Fina-Kajsa Andersdotter, 
and other thousands of immigrants like 
them, there would be (America. For- 
saking the known, they brought their 
families, their dreams, and their strong 
hands halfway across the world Unto a 
Good Land—a better land, they believed 


no 
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BURIED TREASURE 


We hate to let good books stay out 


of print, buried under the steady | 


flood of new ones. So we have been 
digging in our back list, and came 
up with these treasures: 


ST. VINCENT FERRER 


by Henri Gheon 


If you like a saint who does things 
in a big way, you will very much 
enjoy this 14th century Dominican. 
His miracles were on a fantasti- 
cally lavish scale: converts came to 
him literally in thousands. $2.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF G. K. CHESTERTON 


An autobiography in which the 
author seems to be talking delight- 
fully about everybody except him- 
self. Nevertheless, after reading it 
you feel you know Chesterton as 
well as if you had been staying in 
his home. Illus. $3.75 


For Children: 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS ($2.00) for | 


children from 10 up and MARY 
MY MOTHER ($1.75) for children 
from 10 down, are both by Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., and both 
illustrated with the author’s own 
delectable silhouettes. GREY 
DAWNS AND RED ($2.00) by 
Marie Fischer is the story of the 
thrilling, if short, life of Blessed 
Theophane Venard, who was mar- 
tyred in Indo-China in the last 
century. This and Mary Windeatt’s 
WARRIOR IN WHITE ($2.00) are 
for the 10-14 age group. This last 
is about a most attractive person, 
Blessed John Masias, Dominican 
laybrother and friend of Blessed 
Martin de Porres. 


Order from any bookstore 


For news of new books, more reprints, re- 
views and announcements, see the Septem- 
ber number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet free and 
postpaid, write to Teresa MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
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Hermann Hagedorn is 


| in 


—to establish new homes in a vast and 
unfamiliar wilderness. 

Not all of the sixteen who left Swe- 
den’s Ljuder Parish in April of 1850 
reached their destination; cholera and 
the arduous journey took their inevi- 
table count. But the handful who fi- 
nally settled at Taylors Falls in the terri- 
tory of Minnesota were not lacking in 
With squatter’s rights, 
Karl Oskar marked off 160 acres around 
Lake Ki-Chi-Saga which even then 
showed richer promise than the field 
he had plowed in Korpamoen. By the 
end of the first he able to 


year was 


| write to his parents: “It has been a 


truggle right along but all things turn 
out well for us.” And to his wife he 
prophesied confidently. “One day our 


| children will thank us for emigrating to 


America.” 

In an unassuming way, Unto a Good 
Land (the second volume in a planned 
trilogy) preaches an eloquent tribute 
to the brave strangers who preceded us 
here. It of fundamentals—a 
housewarming party as festive in its log 


is a story 
cabin setting as in any palace; the tre- 
mendous importance of a sack of flour 
to a hungry child; the miracles of birth 
and growth and gradual change—that 
reflects the underlying purity in man’s 
eternal striving for a more perfect way 
of life. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF 
SAGAMORE HILL 


By Hermann Hagedorn. 


435 pages. 
$5.00 


Macmillan. 


an old hand at Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, his 
first book about T. R. 
having been pub- 
lished in 1918. He is 


now executive director 





of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Association 

. H. Hagedorn 
and is thus as much 
an authority as anyone can be on the 
life and times of his idol. 


[his intimate knowledge of T. R. and 
his family circle comes delightfully to 
light in this rather unconventional bi- 
ography. Here Theodore Roosevelt is 
not seen as a politician, or statesman, o1 
public figure, but primarily as a home 
and family man. T. R.’s public life 
floats in the background of family life 
the imposing Victorian mansion, 
Sagamore Hill, at Oyster Bay, Long Is- 
land. 


Such an approach to a great man is | 


surprisingly rewarding. This is espe- 
cially the case with T. R., for house- 
hold life was the focus of his main inter- 
est. His letters—and he was a prodigi- 
ous writer of them—are sprinkled with 
comments about his wife, his children, 
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THE FAMILY THREE: 
For every member of the family—For 
essential personal devotions and personal 
participation in the liturgy of the church, 
MISSALS and PRAYERBOOKS 
Produced by master craftsmen whose 





skills are handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Liturgical arrangement of traditional 
integrity originally initiated by world- 
famous liturgists praised by St. Pius X 
(the newly canonized Pope) for their ad- 
vancement of the liturgical movement. 
Admittedly the best in the world-re- 
nowned style of the Brepols Catholic 
Press of Belgium. 


ST JOHN’S DAILY MISSAL 
with Foreword by Rev. Robert |, 
Gannon, S.J. 


So convenient in size, simple in arrange- 
ment with beautiful legible type and ex- 
quisite binding and at so reasonable a 


price. 
Cloth $2.95 Imit. Leather $4.90 
Leather $6.50 


ST JOHN’S SUNDAY MISSAL 
with Foreword by Rev. Henry Gebhard 
of the Archdiocese of New York. 

A Sunday Missal primarily follows the 
Liturgical or ecclesiastical seasons of the 
year—the explanations are so practical in 
presentation and the text arrangement so 
simplified—nothing interferes with your 
personal devotion in following the priest 
at Mass—and again as a product of the 
world-renowned Brepols Catholic Press you 
are assured of the best in technical fea- 
tures—paper, legible type, sturdy, beauti- 
ful bindings at a most reasonable price— 
Cloth $1.00 Imit. Leather $1.20 
Leather $2.70 

Special School Edition— 

45¢ net—paper cover. 
ST JOHN’S DAILY PRAYERBOOK 


Edited by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 
of Cathedral College, New York City. 


For the First Time—The First Prayerbook { 


—the only prayerbook in print that will 
unite your private devotions with the spirit 
of the public devotions of the Church. The 
book is for every day use, for frequent 
use, for occasional use. Whenever you 
use it—it has something to offer you. It 
will serve your particular devotions, carry 
you along with the general devotional life 
of Catholics, relate you to the devotions 
of the various seasons of the Church year, 
to the Feast of the Saint honored each 
day. 
Each section is introduced by appropriate 
thoughts and suggestions from the En- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XII on the Sacred 
Liturgy. 
The contents include a statement of the 
chief truths of Christian Doctrine—Es- 
sential Prayers, The Sacraments in the life 
of the Christian and prayers related to the 
Sacraments—selected Prayers and Devo- 
tions. 
The Church Year with appropriate prayers 
and devotions—the seasonal cycle and the 
sanctoral cycle. 
Cloth $1.75 Imit. Leather $2.25 
Leather $4.00 
ORDER THE FAMILY THREE 
St. John’s Daily M’ssal 
St. John’s Sunday Missal 
St. John’s Daily Prayerbook 
Special Offer—Three Books 
One of each 
Cloth Binding 
Imit. Leather Binding 
SOOT ND: oo. ss os ose scene 


C. Wildermann Co. Inc. 


26 Vesey Street New York 8, N. Y. 
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and all the delights of Sagamore Hill. 
] All of Roosevelt's ebullience, his joy 
\r ecen 00 \ in living the full life, come to the fore OW OU ail as eT 
‘ in his family relations. When his chik 
: dren were young, he romped with them; 
as they grew he was their counsel and 
, The Lady and the Sun y 8 7 
0 mentor. He was a father who placed his 
A Novel about Fatima children’s character above all else and 
al ° By Elizabeth Dockman firmly believed that the family _fire- 
3 ‘| A new, first novel, based on the won- side was the place for building it. If Mi f “ 
1. drous happenings at Fatima and ef- at times T. R, did not spare the rod, he -in. Wu GSA ay. 
fectively blending fact and fiction. : ee 3 : ; 
t. Elizabeth Dockman’s book is superbly administered it with understanding, for 
e- written, Her writing is crisp, her style his children, even as adults, adored him. HOUSANDS 
a vivid; the characters—with special Mr. Hagedorn tells a comprehensive 
§ ] k k 
: Ti M 4 Olimpi Sere make mistakes in 
ogee on It ae b el story carrying Theodore Roosevelt from | English — and don’t 
v . aa “i : A : 2 Bie "ay 
rm) 384 ae ce tae — wei With 1887 to his death in 1919. From his | know it. It is surprising 
ae “h f cote ig ec pi a. she long association with the Roosevelt pa- how many persons | say 
e. . oa Prag | ‘i oe ee ee ambers of the familv, | _Detwees, you and I” in- 
at has given flavor to the familiar story pers and from members of the family, | stead of “between you and 
A and made not only the — but the Mr. Hagedorn has assembled some won- | me”; use “who” for 
: ; ‘ ee >. ° 
characters and especially the “a derfully lively anecdotes to enrich his whom”; and mispro- primera yp 
0 emonpetnetie. eats biography. It is good to have such a book | SOURCE the _ simplest 
— 5 7" a me aren . words. Most persons use only common 
2 as this, with its emphasis on robust | words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
The Sacraments in warmth and unabashed zest for the solid | speech and their letters are lifeless, dull, 
. ‘20 ° virtues of family life. Certainly, as Mr. a a ~— lack confi- 
N . ne 7 se 0 a u e 
he the Christian Life Hagedorn makes clear, Theodore Roose- oues 
he By M. M. Philipon, O.P velt’s private life was the well spring of | What Does Your English Say About You? 
n y M. . fe . - ° > 
- - : his public greatness. And the telling of Sion: diets Me aby 40 Sioa wend Daiie 
i i ra- ° or 
ur This doctrinal treatment x the ——- that shirt-sleeve life makes excellent time you talk, every time you write, you show 
| ments shows that the entire mystical body odihinn what you are. When you use the wrong word, 
st of Christ is progressively built up through reading. when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
he the use of the sacraments. The social as- ALDEN WHITMAN. | tfite or commonplace words, you handicap your- 
ou p h self enormously. English, the very tool you 
5 a pect 5 ys sacraments —— af not should on Py vag ooh your business or social po- 
. || | received the attention it deserves. How- sition, holds you back. You don’t realize it, for 
i ever, in this book, Father Philipon gives MRS. CANDY STRIKES IT RICH | people are too polite to tell you about your’ mis- 
. . rt ° takes 
-% adequate consideration to both the indi- F a ee 
| “ A 3y Robert Tallant. 253 pages. But now Sherwin Cody offers you a common- 
0 vidual and the social nature of the sacra- : f i sense method of acquiring a mastery of English 
ments, and provides many passages suit- Doubleday. $3.50 | in only a few minutes a day. It’s so easy for you 
| able for meditation Soon $3.75 to stop making the mistakes in English which 
J Mrs. Candy Strikes It have been hindering you and learn to present your 
ages 7 * ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly, on all oce 
4 , Rich is a_ story de- casions—without even thinking about it! 
ty | Talks to Teen-Agers signed to please, to e ° ; 
ty. | it 100% Self-Correcting Device 
ok ae Boo. F, &. Betalwaer make the reader laugh, 
‘ill ? ee ee not hard, not long, __ The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new method 
en Notes aimed at the younger teen- ‘le. is ag cannes Suppose he himself were stand- 
° . yut aS a man smiles ing forever at your elbow. Every time you mis- 
he agers, chiefly those who will soon be ! : pronounced or misspelled a word, every time you 
nt graduated from high school. The ma- when he sees the foi- violated correct grammatical usage, every time 
ou terial is arranged according to topics bles of human nature Le. aac aen an mone > hue akteees kas 
: z i ing, u ear him whisper: a 
It and presented in the form of straight in proportion, neither is wrong, it should be thus and so.”’ In a short 
rry notes to be developed into talks, or 200d ~ bad rely R. Tallant time you would habitually use the correct form 
ife better still, be brought into group dis- sood nor » merely ,; and the right words in speaking and writing. 

: human. The characters, though on the Mr. Cody’s 100% Self-Correcting Device (upon whict 
nS cussions. The author attempts to turn " . ' ss | he holds 0 patent) does exactly this tl ing. It is his silent 
ar, | the pupils’ minds towards the future typical side, please us because they do | voice behind you, ready to speak out whenever you commit 

. . : is - 7 } an error. It finds your mistakes and concentrates on them. 
ich by communicating to them a right not take themselves too seriously, are | You are not dritied seen enpiithng seu aiteady taeas Sek 
H i i = ° | unlike the ays of learning English, there are ne les 
— attitude towards life in 20 always ready to laugh, to avoid quar- to memorize. ri oe ee 
t eral. ; . | ‘ > cen minutes a is required—and no 
*¢ rels, and to turn away from occasions | og Suan, beh ot tention meant Ch ae oe 
red + . n e,e of anger. They take a sidewise glance Hoey lS - -eling pg le: a 8 ‘in gor oe 
Mediaeval Mystical Tradition at conflicts and decide not to mect the | SS'csam ote sbi Gone eee 
| seietaes Miia ae ee eee certainly the importance of good English in the race for 
n j and St. John of the Cross enemy head on, but to wheedle him into success cannot be overestimated Surely no one can advance 
ife By A Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey pleasant mood, : ——_- 
the A study in mediaeval and sixteenth- Mrs. Candy, for instance, does not al- Write for FREE BOOK 
v0- century spirituality illustrating the con- ways know what Leon is talking about, iain ian Ndi dace eal a 
4 z s . 00K exple z Mr. ody § inventlo § ready. RAY 
tinuity of mediaeval mystical writing with but she likes him and is always amused Pronunelation, punetuat ton vac Uf pear sabulery i Rmited, 
r 4 a R < 0} ation, or if yo ocabulary is ed, 
” the teaching of St. John of the Cross. In by him—in fact, his use of big words is | this new free book, “How You Can Master Good English in 
the "oe . / = ° 15 Minutes a Day,’’ will prove a revelation to you. It can 
hor off 
achieving this end the author o so agg what makes him so cute. | be had free upon request. There is no obligation. Send the 
+4 iri it ‘ coupon, a letter or postal card now. (No agent will call.) 
25 | ees Soeur ee It is no easy matter to create a group SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH, 669 Central 
. ~! e +. 428 re, ashington, - ° 
Ruysbroeck, Benis the Corthusion ond of people engaged in small activities. PAAR: (SSE TR 
others. In this study the chief obstacle The author does not condemn, white- 
y . SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH ' 
: 4 be re was the age | up . wash, scorn, or make excuses, but lets | 1 669 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 
| | the techni n use the writ- 
Cc in cal ia guage , y the b them speak for themselves. They find I Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
ers at different periods. The introduction, : : your free book, ‘How You Can Master Good English J 
in whi ; ion life good, even when it runs counter to in AG uaniciag a Das” (Na cocnt will call) 
which the author raises these questions d : : 1 
of terminology, is of very real interest. their desires and, wherever they find | om , 
- f $2.75 themselves, they are amused by it. Just | eer es (Piease Print Piainly) 
00 ‘x a dash of common senec, an understand | Bann cocci vee I 
’ Wherever Rss ie are sold ing of life, and you can create charac- | i (Picase Vist ‘Zone number—if ‘any) | 
Cc. Ww 2 ° menace wl ters like these. | Online NER MOC RCOT PETE ET MMM i acacanweneces i 
‘ 5 P is ae younger, che ere Booklet A 
Y. SESE, Sy At times, the story lags because the in- | ee ee 5 
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cidents are too slow and too much alike 
It is heroic to attempt to be amusing ¢ 
through a whole book, but Mr. Tallant © 
has done it many times and shows no 
qualms about doing it again. The story 
will make good summer reading—it has 
nothing to prove, nothing to defend, 
simply the desire to make the readeg 
laugh. 
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STAR IN THE RIGGING Cc 
By Garland Roark. 345 page.) 4 
Doubleday. $3.95 | 

\ 

In 1836, the flag of the [ i 


Republic of Texas | 
fluttered over the wat- 
ers of the Gulf of 
On union 
blue complemented by 
thirteen prolonged 


Mexico. 








stripes alternating red | "| Ch: 
and white, this symbol H. M 
of independence was Garland Roark 
dominated by a single white star. Star }—— 
in the Rigging is the story behind this AT 
flag that flew from the four war vessels 

that comprised the ‘Texan fleet. 

History has so played down the mari- | a 
time side of the Texas-Mexico War of ‘MONEY 
1836 that Garland Roark felt compelled || FAST 
to write a novel that would proclaim the oo 
neglected Texan Navy and the part it }— 
played in winning freedom for the Lone 


YO 
CA 


Star Republic. While holding close to 
documented facts, he has exercised the 
novelist’s privilege of drawing on the, 
imagination for the full lives and loves, 
passions and cruelties, triumphs and dis 
appointments of his heroes and heroines. 

Stephen Austin, Sam Houston, and 
the villain Santa Anna move across the 
pages of this novel, but told primarily 
is the Jeremiah H. Brown, the 
captain of the schooner “Sabine” who 
matched his wits and cunning against 
the then powerful Navy of Mexico. 
The historical Captain Brown brought 
the fight to Mexico by committing sabo- 
tage in the harbor of her largest port, 
Vera Cruz; the fictional Captain Brown 
is presented as a man torn between his 
love for Texas and his love for a treach- 
erous female who had turned her back | 
on her country for the wealth of Mexico. 

If you took to The Wake of the Red 
Witch or Fair Wind to Java, two of Gar- 


story of 











land Roark’s better known novels, Stat 
in the Rigging is your fare; for, all in 


all, this is his best to date. 
GEORGE A, CEVASCO, 


THE MIND ALIVE 
By Harry & Bonaro Overstreet. 
333 pages. SR 
$375.5 | 
This book serves the purpose of a ral 





Norton. 


popular presentation of many psycho- Bg 
logical and psychotherapeutic truisms. 
Part One of the book is a fairly well in- 

nepte 
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ike, 


sing ve) 


EN BO tegrated discussion of basic psychological 
Vo Oy tenets woven around the central theme OUR I ADY’S 
g ro) q that emotional or personality “resili- 
lant ence” is the core of mental health 


There is nothing novel in the material DAILY HOURS 


no ¥ *“*The most é 
tory Pt di of this first part of the book. However, 
has outstanding the expressions of the authors are at THE LITTLE OFFICE OF 


y 
2 
io] 
ond, e book of the year a times stimulating and extremely clear. THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
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dey by an American The is the chief claim to any popularity According to the Roman Breviary 
which the book might have. There is 
















































































ROE, | A Catholic very little that one could call contro- Edited with Complete Commentary 
% author.” versial. In fact, the authors seem to be by 
5 studiously careful not to alienate any of Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M. Cap. 
f 7) co the vast number of schools of psycho- 
ges. | >, 4% pe ced : : “a Indispensable alike for t 
3.95 | Ho Q\ therapists. In general content, their binttioaal inn adeiinne wonton 
. P . ar . ‘ -directive of the Office of Mary, this 
| LIC Ww ~— “pps ei to be of a non-directive euleninie dar ite adaneaias : 
neo-Freudian bent. rials essential to the underst andl ng of that 
the novel This reviewer is by no means as sym- iP Orient Mc orate’ Gevebon 
LOVE IS pathetic to Part Two of the book. It | gquMtigsette are Chriatian Doctrine 
| would be difhcult to discover the pur- translation of the Psalms. The exhaustive 
Pa, P Commentary runs to more than three hun- 
A BRIDGE | pose or reason for this part bevond the dred pages. The prayer section has been 
| fact that the authors evidently wanted ote a ee ee 
| to express their ideas about several and durable paper to make the book compact, 
iy Charles Bracelen Flood | I . . ans skillful headings for e in interpreting the 
Hy | sundry topics and chose this book in Lexis Biull varcinaial and wabnieds iceeeinicd 
ail i. M. Co. which to do it. These topics include are included. 
Nazism, education, religion, Commu- Religious—both mé n and wom n—classes 
Star é nae erin : yr private students of the liturgy, and de- 
& 7 nism, the United Nations, and other re- vout lay people will find this book a neces- 
this PAT. CLLEGE | lated and unrelated topics. These top- A ne 
ssels LAST! ics are treated very superficially from a | » nam 
(AS SoA ET Metallic 8 a RCS RIA 360 pp-> 2 colors $4.50 
S eceiidh Mowtaelenanarietenn psychological point of view and seem to 
= Ordre EASTI" Pain gp to 10082 Gack bs have no logical relation to the rest of Order from your bookstore, or directly from 
r of | R te ples o 3 “= the book . aati = 
ar 8wi ame 
‘led Kiddie Books, Games: Gift treme, Ea There is nothing in the book that is | ¢—T. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
nanan ry harmful or erroneous psychologically or | 
; > -OUS PS cally : 2 Be nn Bee = 
rt i PURO GREETINGS, 2801 Locust Dept. 4107-L, St. Louls 3, Mo. A P ) eat DEPT. 4-2051 PATERSON 3, N. J. 
morally. If the authors had eliminated 
Ane altogether the second half of the book 
| altoge r the second ha ) 1€ DOOK, aainn aoe 
€ : YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS | or, better yet, had placed in it some | pawaawennnwnncnnnnnnnnuncn: 
me CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP | worthwhile hints on how to attain emo- 
= Through the use of | | ao asia then the book would 
” “Wi -.« | | have been an adequate contribution to ». Ghe Passo’ 
| die indowphanie png 24 
dis lai P a | the field of popular psychology. THE Prayer Hook 
7. plain giass win- | | ROBERT P. ODENWALD. 
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the New Testament. Both have suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

A few passages chosen at random will 
illustrate the character of this new trans- 
lation. “A man cannot be the slave of 
two masters. He will either hate the one 
and love the other, or, at least, be at- 
tentive to the one and neglectful of the 
other. You cannot have money and God 
for masters.” (Matt. 6:24.) “It was only 
on the third day that they discovered 
him in the temple, seated among the 
rabbis, now listening to them, now ask- 
ing them questions, while all those that 
heard him were charmed by his intelli- 
gence and his answers. They were over- 
joyed to see him.” (Luke 2:46-48). “I 
certainly am not ashamed of the Good 
News, for it is the power of God to 
bring about salvation for everyone that 
has faith, for Jew first and then Greek. 
For in it God’s way of sanctifying by an 
ever-jncreasing faith is revealed. As it is 
written, the holy man lives by faith.” 
(Rom. 1:16-17). 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C. P. 


MAMIE DOUD EISENHOWER 


By Dorothy Brandon. 
Scribner's. 





307 pages. 
$3.75 


| Dorothy Brandon’s journalistic biog- 
raphy of our current First Lady begins 
| on January 20, 1953, when the gay and 
| gallant Mamie saw her beloved Ike 

sworn in as President of the United 

States. “When the photographers had 
| moved on,” Mrs. Brandon relates, 
| “Mamie went quickly to the rail. 
... A few seconds later she was gazing 
with sober eyes at a passing float. It 
depicted the milestones of her married 
life. As the float rolled away she 
beamed happily at her husband with a 
| devotion that was bride-like.” 

This is a plain book about a pleasant 
| woman, a chronicle of the hardships and 
| satisfactions of army life. The story of 
Mamie Eisenhower could be the story 
of any one of the hundreds of young 
girls who each year gallantly marry the 
newly commissioned officers in the 
United States Army and help them 
serve their country and win their med- 
als. No one who reads this book can 
doubt that the country owes much to the 
army women. They should get medals, 
| too. 

The book makes no pretensions to lit- 
erature, nor can it be considered as 
| anything but an interesting, entirely 
| favorable account by a prejudiced ob- 
| server, of the thirty-seven years of mar- 
| 
| 


| ried life of the Eisenhowers. The Presi- 
| dent and his wife are pictured as just 
| an average American couple who have 
| become the living embodiment of our 
| most exciting and inspiring legend—that 
; omy American boy can become Presi- 
| dent and any American girl can grow 
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mplete selection of Name-Imprinted Xmas 
tds, Gift Wrappings, Personal Stationery, 
l-Occasion Cards—as low as $1.00 per box. 


Only One to a Family! Limited Offer! 


ust send postcard and ask for the Ic box. 
end no money. We will send the illustrated 
l-card box, for which you will owe us Ic. 
ll also include additional assortments ON 
PROVAL, plus Money-Making Plan and 
REE Personalized Samples. Hurry! We have 
ly a small quota of 1c boxes. Write postcard to 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 


550 Way Street, Elmira, New York 
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| couple who have won respect, admira- 


up to be the First Lady. This is pleas- 
ant summer reading, and it gives homely 
insight into the character and_back- 
grounds of this typical middle western 


tion, and affection abroad, as well as at 
home, among the great and the simple 
folk of the world. 


IRENE CORBALLY KUHN, 


DAN’L BOONE KISSED ME 
By Felix Holt. 248 pages. 
Dutton. $3.00 


warm and engaging novel 
}about life in the Jackson Purchase in 
| 1845. Mr. Holt again exhibits an accu- 
j}rate ear for Kentucky speech and an 
appreciation for the — straightforward 
simplicity of rural life a century ago. | 

Young Zeff Caldwell tells the story. | 
| His father, Pappy Duke, “started 
with a quarter of land but he wasn’t | 
satishied until he had He 
started out with a cabin but he couldn’t 
rest until he had a house with a dogtrot 


This is a 





out | 


a section. 


bigger’n the cabin was. Now the local | 
people want him to run for the legis-| 
lature in Frankfort.” But most of} 


Duke’s time is taken up in trying to| 
arrange a for his spinster | 
sister, Delia, and in trying to stop his} 
older son, Terrill, from getting involved | 
with Leah, the daughter of Arny Feaster. | 
\rny and Zeff’s Uncle Ben are riff-raff, 
in Duke’s opinion. 


marriage 


| Along with these problems, the family 
|is saddled with the task of caring for 
Granny, in her dotage likes to} 
think of the time “Dan’l Boone” kissed | 
her. | 
their town, 
eager to see what he looks like. 

There is no particular story line, only | 
an accumulation of happenings. Dan’l| 
Boone Kissed Me is entertaining at all | 
Perhaps the simplicity of the 
to our 


who 


Furthermore, a Jew has come to} 
Calvary, and 


everyone is 


times. 
lite it portrays seems foreign | 
own experience. Nevertheless, the peo- | 
ple of the Jackson Purchase learn to lov e | 
one another—and a more salutary mes- 
sage would be hard to imagine. | 

| 

| 


WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM, 


A LONG TIME SINCE MORN- 
ING 

By Leon Odell Griffith. 
House. 


243 pages. 


$3.00 | 


Random 


Plenty of trouble and violence is packed 
into this novel covering one day in a 
ll Florida town. Most of it 
through Hugh Lee, the Yankee editor 
Creighton’s only paper. He 
stranger resented by the natives because 
he threatens to disturb their comfortable 
Even the loyalty of his wife, 
born and raised in 
Hugh 


| sma is seen 


ol is a 


customs. 
Anne, who 
Creighton, 


was 


Wavers as brings 





down criticism on himself for refusing | ims 2s a es oe ee ee 





iS YOURS 


for selling only 50 boxes of 
our 300 Christmas card 

line. And this can be done 

in a single day. Free samples. 
Other boxes on approval. 
Mail coupon below today. 





| It costs you nothing to try. | 


Last year some folks made $250— 
$500—$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations. can 
do this, too, No experience necessary, 


ee RE RT mg 
ions Y 









NOEL 


pe aii 
NOEL DELUXE 
FEATURE CHRISTMAS eh 
ASSORTMENT 
_ 21 luxurious cards— 
including satin ‘‘puff’', 
gold bronzing, red velvet, 
lovely embossing 






FUN A-PLENTY 
CHRISTMAS COMIC 
ASSORTMENT 
Novel animated cards 
with original cut-outs, 
pop-outs, unique folds 
and novelty attachments 
—including jingie bells 


and 3-D glasses 


Sa > 
* Guaranteed by 


HOLY CHRISTMAS 
DELUXE CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 

GIFT WRAPPING 

ENSEMBLE 

20 large multi-color 
20x30” sheets ina 
fascinating variety of 
designs—plus matching 

seals and gift tags 


Richly decorated Catholic 
religious cards with famous 
in full color 


sacred art 





CHEERFUL CARD CO. 
Dept. 83, White Plains, N. Y. 
pom = Mail Free Trial Coupon Today = mmm 
g CHEERFUL CARD CO. 

Dept. 83, White Plains, N. Y. 


Please rush free samples, other boxes on 
approval for FREE TRIAL, and full details of 
your easy money-making plan, 


Name 





Address 





City 
If writing for organ- 
ization, give name. 


State 








ao 
s 





CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 


Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 


Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 





ROBINSON CARDS 


DEPT.B-9 CLINTON, MASS. 
DE cs cob SSGehe ree Sans ee EkEEOS Gas ob 
REED “cobsnennesdunbeuhseeyesses0%see 
| | <r Seecccccscone See 








Rosaries 


It’s easy Profitable. 
Send 10c (refunded first order) today 
for your complete catalog and 


instructions. 
Box 988 F 
Pittsfield, Mass. 












if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 




















Tdeal pretection for 
linens Name ca 








Church organizations write 
for special Fund Ratsing Plan. 


isnen HOPE CHEST 


Box 3 Lancaster 15, Pa. 















z ON FAMOUS ITALIAN 
ACCORDIONS 


@ Buy direct from America’s lead- 
ing distributor. Offers Students 
ers, Professionals and all 
church groups SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. Send Now for 
FREE Literature and lowest WHOLESALE prices. 
Easy Terms. Trade-ins accepted, Write TODAY. 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
je CHICAGO AVE. CHICA 






GO 22, ILL. 








CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 

MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 


- 











MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
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to condone white supremacy, the pamp- 
ering of the old aristocracy, or exploita- 
tion of the local farmers. But Hugh can- 
not bring himself to overlook or cover 
up their failings—that is, not until this 
important day which brutal 
climax in suicide and murder. So many 
family rattled, including 
Hugh's that with painful intro- 
spection, to make the 


reaches a 
skeletons are 
own, 
he is able neces- 
sary compromises 

The author 


crimination 


concerned with dis- 
the Negro from 
the point of view of Southern whites. 
The only solution for the problem to 
be found in me- 


ineffec- 


Is 


against 


these pages of fuzzy, 


andering reflections 


tive tolerance of 


Is a vague, 
others. 


PAULA BOWES. 
DIANE 


By Herbert Best, 341 pages. 


Morrow. $3.95 
Diane is a very romantic love story 
played against the background of Ja- 
maica in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. As the author makes his 
home on the island and is interested in 
folklore, he knows his subject well. 
Though he calls it an historical novel, 


same with 
the background of any other period; 
other words, 


the story would have been the 
in 
the story doesn’t gain much 
and gain 
much from the author’s interpretation. 
Though life fairly primitive 
the great houses of the period, it 


from. history history doesn't 


was in 
was 
unified and made impressive by an intri- 
cate ol 


from 


system 
banded 
meticulously 
ment 
abandoning 


which 
to 


decorum, was 
and 
Just at the mo- 
civilizations are 
because it lacks 
any value , changing world; 
it is well reminded what such 
decorum has done in the past. This, in 
itself, is valuable to the reader. 

The story is well told, rapid in action, 
full of well controlled incidents 
vivid descriptions of nature. 


father 
observed. 


down son 


our modern 
decorum 
in a shifting 


to be 


and 
Suspense 
builds up steadily from the beginning, 


when Gowry Moore _ suspects, and 
rightly, that he has an enemy in the 
house who is feeding him poison, to 
the last scenes which are full of violence. 


He is an invalid when the story opens, 
Lut when he has the whole thing straight 
and is ready to take 
is kicked by his betrayer. 

The 
low, 
The 


of 


in his mind 


he 


action, 


but shal- 
hardly digging beneath the surface. 
violence that 
dramatic 


characterization is good, 
takes over loses some 
because 
The 


too 


its power we are 
not prepared for it. 
the bad 
Finally, the 
had the 


from it been less dispersed. 


characters are 
bad, the 
situation 


too typical, good 
would 
actions springing 
In spite of 
these defects the story is good, readable, 
and interesting. 


‘ 
Loo good. 


have gained 
a5 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 





A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 
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The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted prigg se 
gelly to teaching in Elementary School, Hig picnick 
chool, and College. They also have Sisters es ‘oung 
ployed in social, secretarial, and domestic wo yours 
For information address: by, an 
DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS rented 
Mount Saint Dominic Caldwell, New Je came UL 
ill the 
To JESUS through MARY, PP :. 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDy, ™°7" 
With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE Fig Whe 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST'S KINGDy . 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of this, I 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification 
others. Their work for the education of youth in mothe 
various fields, including Special Education, carrieq 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASsgig her, 
affords ample opportunities for attaining both ideal H 5 
Apply: oe eee . " thing? 
Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F, age OU 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, nd Di 
1¢ 
Missionary Sisters of the Precious Bl Mothe 
offer to generous young women interested I wou 
religious life many types of charitable and « 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarty Those 
primary, industrial, commercial, and _ hig 
school teachers; catechists; social workey rowbo 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journa) 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine need An 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign miasio; von 
Please write to: Mother Superior way, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, Many 
Shillington, Pa. z 
——— there 
THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF | “"’ 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER a 
right, 
OMINICAN SISTERS, : 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA truth. 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the wav U 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn. f or 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior life ¢ 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. simpl 
, “see-i 
_ CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THER Ta ney 
Are you interested? : 
in a missionary community dedicated to the love ay se 
service of God by following St. Therese’s WAY 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOCD callec 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in sm . 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care tachi 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address ‘t ins 
MOTHER SUPERIOR . 
Villa Teresa, (300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Ok) teach 
OU CAN WIN SOULS a 
For Christ as a Mis- \ 
sionary Sister doing ! 
catechetical and nurs- 
ing work. In U. 8S. A. 
and Okinawa, Age 16-30. prob 
awa woul 
Daughters of Mary i ‘ 
HEALTH of the SICK } “Inn 
Vista Maria | 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. i ther 
= ae Ss 4 “An 
The Missionary Sisters =| man 
the J he ti 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 1 
devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and | h 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home pes P er 
foreign missions. oes the Sacred Heart call }} the 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? ? Write to i 
Mother Provincial, St. Michael's Convent adul 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. | with 
uf can 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis tags 
Williamsville, New York peoy 
Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the beat 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- b 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the priviles er 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and suge 
contemplative life. is t] 
Address MOTHER SUPERIOR M 
THE HANDMAIDS OF 1 Dor 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS have 
This Order is dedicated to repat — 
tion by means of daily adoratit) Spit 
before the Blessed Sacrament man 
posed, retreat work, schoo! 
foreign missions. Applicants an spit 
invited to make a private retrel / 
in order to consider a choice @ if-it- 
life. Write to: 
Reverend Mother Superior acut 
Blessed Raphaela Mary 700 East Church Lane 
of the 8. H., Foundress 





Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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IN DEFENSE OF TEEN-AGERS 


(Continued from page 15) 


picnicking one afternoon with other 
young people. There was a lake near- 
by, and toward dusk the boy and girl 
rented a boat and went out. A storm 
Jeng) came up, and no more was seen of them 

Ra@ill they nosed up to the dock the next 





morning. 

DRDE! , : z 

> FI When Father Stephenson heard of 

NG ‘ . e o = 

‘iy this, he got in touch with the girl’s 

i mother. “Doesn’t it seem,” he asked 

sat her, “that you should have done some- 

teas) thing? After all, a boy and a girl that 
| age out all night alone in a canoe. ...” 

8, uh 28° ee 


“Did you say ‘canoe,’ Father!” the 
Mother broke in. “If I’d known that, 
I wouldn’t have had a minute’s sleep. 
Those little devils told me it was a 
rowboat!” 

An amusing story in a grim sort of 
way, it mirrors the prevailing mood. 
Many youngsters are being taught that 
there is no such thing as right in it- 
self, or wrong in itself, or even truth 
in itself. Every man creates his own 
right, his own wrong, and his own 
IMA f truth. The child is sent merrily on his 
way under the impression that the good 
life can be attained by following the 
simple rules of “if” and “whereas” and 
“see-if-it-works.” 

Psychologist William James, in the 
| two decades before his death in 1910, 

whipped all this into a philosophy and 


NAY ‘ > 
bs it pragmatism. John Dewey, at- 








taching a few minor reservations, called 
it instrumentalism. And a generation of 
teachers and parents has passed it on to 
youth. 


EARS ago, Irving Babbitt, the great 
eee scholar, predicted the big 
problem facing forthcoming youngsters 
would be a lack of frein vital, of the 
“inner check.” In his latest book, Fa- 
ther Gerald Vann makes a similar point. 
“An educated 





—— man,” he writes, “is a 
; man with a point of view from which 
ous he takes in the whole world.” 
Hy, 8 It's not so much the vice in the atmos- 
ne and | Phere which troubles today’s youth as 
wl, ) the fact that so many are approaching 
vent | adulthood, in a singularly corrupt era, 
Pe) without a point of view by which they 
— ‘an appraise and cope with it. Many 
Francs) tags have been hung on_ these young 
people. They have been called “the 
ae beat generation,” “lost generation num- 





ber two,” and so_ forth. Everything 
suggests a more exact appellation. This 
is the betrayed generation. 

Many Americans have chuckled over 





or tH Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s “children 
F JESU) have a way of growing up all right in 
to mata Spite of their parents.” There are signs 
— many are now growing up all right in 
icameerst SPite of “if” and “whereas” and “see- 
choice“) if-it-works.”. There are signs many are 
wperior | acutely aware that their elders, indulging 
Pa. 
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ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 








RE Sl 





DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Spoomeed a friend, of ie Send for descriptive literature to 

S thelr love ef Gel and SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 


loves their love of God and P 
love of their fellow man. Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 

















SONS OF THE SACRED HEART 
FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions?—We offer 
this opportunity to the boys of high school and college age, to the more advanced 
students, to seminarians and to priests.—No special studies required for lay brothers 
—lack of funds no obstacle—For information and literature write to: 
For High School: For Novitiate and Brotherhood: 

Vocational Director Sacred Heart Novitiate 

Sacred Heart Seminary Verona Fathers 

8108 Beechmont Ave. Monroe, Michigan 

Cincinnatl 30, Ohio 














(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It Is really a tragedy not to be 
able to take care of all of them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
you can do a wonderful work In our Missions of Africa (Kenya, T ika, M ), as well 


jgany 





as in S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 
— Apply To 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Sth GRADERS AND LAY BROTHERS 
Director of Vocations 





7 
52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 














See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


As A As A 
PRIEST BROTHER 
You Will: You Will: 
Pray & Study Pray & Work 


in Seminary 
or Monastery, 


in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 





Be Ordained, ing Trades 
Preach Mis- to help with 
sions, Retreats Monastery 
As Missionary, supplies & 
Homeor Abroad maintenance 





For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


\ 7 








If you live in any state 


If you live in Ohio or 
east of Ohio. 


west of it. 
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Earn Quick Cash with 
CATHOLIC CAristinas Cards 


Sell cards that express the true spirit of 
Christmas and pay you handsome profits. 
Show glorious new Cathedral line of De 
Luxe Religious Christmas Cards WITH 
SENDER’S NAME INSCRIBED. All 
your Catholic friends will want them. It’s 
easy to take orders and earn a tidy sum in 
spare time. No experience needed. 

Easy To Add To 
Your Earnings 
Make $1 profit on each 
en, box of exquisite new 
Color-Photo Christmas Cards. 

Over 150 new money-makers: 21- 
ecard $1 Catholic Assortments; 
“Just For Us’ doubly personal- 
ized Family Christmas Cards; 
Sound & Action Cards; Stationery; 
$1 Gifts. Special, while they last, 
50 for $1 Christmas Card Box! 
Extra Money for Church Groups 
Proven'plan starts you oryourgroup making money at 
once. We furnish Assortments on approval & samples 
of Name-Imprinted items FREE. Alsolist of Factory 
Surplus Bargain Specials and amazing new Catalog 
Shopping Plan that boosts your earnings overnight. 


MIDWEST CARD COMPANY, Dpt. H-54 
1113 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 1, Missouri | 


ACT NOW-MAIL FOR SAMPLES FF 






It 













New! Exclusive! 
Cathedral Line 
Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards 











MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. H-54 4 
| 1113 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. | 
| Please send money-making details and samples. ] 
| Name | 
| Address | 
1 ] 
_¢ _ ee ae } 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 














As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YUU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 











Sacred Heart Missionaries 
1854 — M.S.C. — 1954 


Join the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in their 
100th Anniversary Year to work at home or in 
foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 8th 
Graders and High School students apply for 
Minor Seminary, College and University students 
for Clerical Novitiate. Young men, 18 to 35, 
may also join as Brothers. 


Write today to: 
Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 
Geneva 4, Illinois 
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| complain, 


} out 


in the luxury of doubt, have misled 
them. 

In 1951, the editors of Time and Life 
huddled with their correspondents the 
country over and came up with a pro- 
vocative evaluation of the younger 
One discovery was that 
youngsters today don’t talk much, don’t 

little about the 
silent generation,” pro- 
Time and Life editors, no 
slouches at minting a label. 


generation. 


have 
“The 
claimed the 


to say 


world. 


“And why shouldn't we be silent,” 
| retorted a Texas teen-ager in a letter- 
to-the-editor. ‘We've heard so much 


flapdoodle from our elders, we've just 
plain shut up lest we speak the same.” 

The Time and Life reports cited a 
survey of 85,000 high Four 
of five said they bring 
up their children 
reared. They 


schoolers. 
would not 
they had 
would go back to grand- 


as been 


ma’s simple rules of right and wrong. 


that the 
has no desire to 
climb Mount 
world on fire. “All 
said an Ohio school teacher, 
a job, 


NOTHER discovery 
+ gest teen-a 
found vast enterprises, 
the 


was 
gel 


Everest, 
he 


or set 
wants,” 
“is to get married, and raise 
family.” 
There no doubt, 
face up to a complaint of that sort with- 


out getting goose pimples. It’s not 


get 


> 


are those, who can 


too 


| dreadful a prospect, the possibility that 





the 
dominated 


future be 


by 


in near our country will 


a generation primarily 
interested in job-keeping, house-keeping, 


| and bringing up kids. 


But many of the authorities consulted 
by Time and Life upset. They 
took it to mean that our youngsters are 
interested only in security are 
therefore sitting ducks for any dema- 
gogue who comes along making certain 
promises. 

Chat 
turned 


were 


and 


that can be 
they 
a demagogue can 
Obviously 


is an 
either Suppose 


bent on daring deeds; 


argument 
way. were 


promise anything! a more 
cheerful interpretation 
Every younger generation rebels, and 
this one is rebelling against the only 
thing left to rebel against—the philos- 
ophy of unbelief, the _ 
and and “‘see-if-it-works.” 
It’s anybody’s guess how far this re- 
volt could go, but let’s take no chances. 
The next you encounter 
with that bewildered, 
North look in 
off to the 


him 


is in order. 


dogmas of 


“whereas” 


time teener 

which-way-is- 
don’t haul him 
Hand 


of Life, the 


a 


his eyes, 
nearest arresting officer. 
copy of My Way 
of St. 
Everyone, and pat him on the back. Like 
the Athenians, whom St. Paul lectured 
on Mars Hill, he may be simply fed up 
with the known of pragmatism, 
instrumentalism, and what-have-you-ism; 
he may be looking for the Unknown 
God. 


a 
Summa 


gods 





Thomas Simplified for 








FRANCISCAN FATHERS, T.O.R. 








Condu 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brotherhood oy . 
welcome to ask for particulars by writing ty: 
Master of Novices - 
Sacred Heart Novitiate Te 
4715 Sargent Road, N.E. Washington 17, D,¢ 














Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
























































Congregation of Home Mis. 
sionaries nurse the sick, 
are employed in other trades Four-ye 
and cleric ~ —o invite 
young me 16 45 Libe 
enter their ‘ranks. “Write to: T 
Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
ureka, Missouri 
 ——— 
Is God calling you to become a BROTHER 
; The Benedictine B 
in the ORDER OF sae ing sts 
SAINT BENEDICT? abilities to God in the d 
tic family life. Brothers are the craftsmen of Accrec 
monastery: butcher, baker, machinist, blacksmith, bertine 
printer, farmer, as l as men with no specific trade rolment 
—all have their place in the life of a monastery. music, 
better employer than God. His reward is a_hundred. ide 
fold in this life, and life everlasting. Write guidan 
information. Addre and inf 
RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, 0.S.B., 
New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 
—— a 
BENEDICTINE MONASTERY co 
If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory A full 
South Union, Kentucky condu 
Cours: 
por tion j 
Do You Want To Be Music 
A TEACHING BROTHER? Philos 
The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) otwe 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar teach 
School, High School and College. For in- tory | 
formation address: tion | 
Brother George Brother Director 
La Mennale College, Mount Assumption Institute For 
Ifred, Maine Plattsburgh, N. Y. \ 
on / oe 
NCis MEN NEEDED AS MO 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master ~ 
| and interested in boarding school work or the} Conducte 
a . Classical 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more! ted by } 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, a 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. aren Addr 
Broth f Holy Cross| — 
ers of noly Uross; — 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA Ger 
Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers’6f Holy Cross engage in Succ 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working univ: 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- Fully 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: Scho 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C, Nine 
St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall of \ 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. S| addr 
" " —|} Box 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ae 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY) Mo 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. | 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. | Accre 


Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Cours 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General = 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. wane 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH | MC 


Resident and Day 


All gt 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees charte 

Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, / gulleg 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. proof 
Spacious campus. Complete {facilities ) Catal 

for student activities program / Sis 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 




















GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited, 





ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, 
music, social activities. Moral and spiritual 
guidance. Complete sports program. For catalog 
and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 

A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 











Aaster 
r the 

more 
incial, 


conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 























Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 








Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 


vate” 





universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan. S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C 











Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


R. by Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Jeart, | Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
ail Colleges and Secondary Schools 
: Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
neral lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
talog. Business. 


ation, 
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/MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
= building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
jog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


September, 1954 


—_ 





LETTERS 
(Continued from page 6) 


Health Insurance 


I am very much interested in your edi- 
torial in July’s issue on the health insur- 
ance problem. 

As a member of New York’s Health In- 
surance Plan, which seems to be the special 
target of the A.M.A. in this issue, I have 
a few ideas of my own in this regard. 
Basically, the plan is a sound one and 
comes very close to being the answer to 
medical expenses for the average family. 

However, let us understand the plan in 
operation. Each patient or family selects 
a “group” or panel of doctors located in 
his community. In each group are a num- 
ber of general practitioners from among 
whom the patient may select his family 
doctor. His power of selection begins and 
ends there. While he is permitted to make 
a change in a family physician, this is not 
a recommended practice. On each panel, 
are also found some specialists. . . . If this 
physician does not appeal to you for any 
reason, you must resort to paying a “pri- 
physician. 

There is, apparently, no Catholic obste- 
trician on any panel in the entire borough 
in which I live. Consider the necessity 
—the genuine need—of a Catholic doctor 
to deliver one’s baby in the face of today’s 
widespread practices. 

Consider, too, the pediatrician, another 
non-Catholic, who frowns upon our out- 
moded large families and has a very dis- 
tasteful habit of making side remarks at 
every opportunity. 

I feel that the freedom of choice of 
physician is an essential one and a program 
hampering its members in this respect is 
in need of some revision. Perhaps the 
A.M.A. is not proposing very logical grounds 
for its opposition. Such points as I have 
made would be hastily discarded as “dis- 
criminatory” and not even to be considered. 

THE SIGN seems to be a perfect medium 
for further discussion of this problem and 
I should like to read more from 
this subject. 


you on 


Mr. E. C. McLAuGHLIN 


In this editorial there were several 
unjustified and unwarranted  generaliza- 
tions. For example, it is stated that the 
New York State Medical Society took ac- 
tion “which would, in effect, destroy group 
health in New York City.” This far 
from the truth. The action of the medical 
society in regard to H.I.P. was proper and 
in accordance with good medical ethics 
and in no way tends to destroy group health 
in New York City. In another unworthy 
generalization it is stated: “Group health, 
industrial medicine, and union medical 
plans have been among the most _pro- 
gressive steps in recent times. They have 
brought high-class medical care to millions 
who could not afford it. These plans are 
more inclusive than Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and private insurance companies.” 
The inference here that the medical 
profession never adequately took care of 
the indigent sick and further that Group 
health plans like H.I.P., because they 
claim comprehensive coverage, are synony- 
mous with high-class medical care. 
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| Boarding and Day School for Girls. 








Barry College 


Miami, Florida 
Conducted by 
Dominican Sisters 


© MASTER OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


in Education 


© Bachelor of Arts and Sciences 
in Art, Dietetics, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Medical Technology, Mu- 
sic, Pre-Medics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Physical Edu- 
cation, Nursing 


© Two-Year Terminal Course 


in Secretarial Science 
Address the Dean 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 


ORK 

















ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 

















QUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 


| School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 7lst year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. I.. 
N. Y. 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 
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CONDUCTED BY TH 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, 
Accredited 7_ the Associa 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Nursing, Commerce, 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 


E SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Education, and Teacher Training 
tion of American Universities. 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, ee 
Conducted by 
Sisters of the Holy "chit Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P 


ST. FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment Graduates in leading colleges and 
universit ies Grades 9 through 12. Established 
Franciscan F athers. Convenient location 
Full athletic program, varsity and intra 
Catalog 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: * Bachelor of Arts 
e Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in Elementary Education 
e Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles  - of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the P.R.R. For x and viewbook. address 
The Registrar. Box 23-S. 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 

Address Registrar 











MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.M., M degrees Newly-completed multimillion 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 


theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Acc.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA Acc.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal B.A., B.S 


Arts college for women. 


B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sperts program. Dramatic and musical produc- 


tions with ne ar +d men’ s colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
} units, fireproo buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
acre Campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the doggy ulate Heart of Mary. 
Early applic ation advised. Ca 
Registrar, Box G, 


Sammeaiee College, ) Smacutata, Pa. 





Beautifully located 


ing to B.A S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 

Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Conducted wt yf of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Recognized courses lead- 
ducation. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
and medical technologists. 








‘Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 

spiritually, prepare for careers 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840, 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 44 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 








MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
Sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 








ADRIAN 


ENA HEIGHTS .cctiex, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptiona) 
pportunities in Art. 
Seautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 








ST. VINCENT ACADEMY 
Boarding and Day School 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, and Commer- 
cial Courses. Music and Art. Affiliated with the 
State Board and the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


Apply to: The pivesines 
St. Vincent Academy 
St. Vincent, Kentucky 








—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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It is of interest to 
President of the A.M.A., Dr. Edward J, 
McCormick, a Catholic physician, stated 
recently that the entire medical profession 
in the United States dispenses one million 
dollars a day in charitable services. Ip 
view this it is very difficult to under. 
stand the vigorous criticisms of the medica] 
profession during the past fifteen years 

It is almost axiomatic that good medica/ 
care cannot exist without personalized 
service between the physician and _ patient, 
Group health plans like H.LP. tend to 
destroy such a relationship and inevitably 
lead to a deterioration of medical care. 

Your criticisms of the New York Medical 


note that the 


past 


of 





"ILC 


Society are grossly unfair and eee: ; 
by the facts. The Si 

Henry D. Cuierro, MD,} port ° 
Union City, N. J. life. | 


band a 
51,” 


“Saga of Susie” . 


How very much my_ husband 
enjoyed your charming article in 
issue, “Saga of Susie!” 
miniature Schnauzer 
very real to us. 


and | 
the May 
Having bred our 
a year it was all 
Especially the truly miracu- 
lous instinct of the mother dog in attend- 
ing to each pup as it born and 
until weaning time. 
Let us have more articles like this. 
magazine really outstanding, but 
pletely lacking in information on 
natural history, and science. 
Mrs. ARTHUR E. Lane | 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Anoth 
More of the Same how 


Among articles I look for in Tue Sten searel 


Sign Post” and the “Spiritual b hoode 
r the Month,” by Kilian Me- 
O. S. B. One deserving = 


are the “Sign 
Phought for 
Donnell, 


mention was in the June issue, called “Is 
Marriage Really Holy?” 
I wish more articles of this type were 
written and read. 
Mrs. JEAN LAUBACHER 
CANTON, OHIO 


The Choice of Words } 


Knowing that you appreciate comments 
upon the material contained in your maga- 


“NI 


zine, I would like to svrite that I think 
your short stories fall within the mark of | For 
the classical. I especially like the versatility of | ideas 


your writers in describing even a minute | the | 
action: to quote from ‘The Mile of Corn” | 
—“His fingers will curl on the rocking: 
chair arm like cedar roots around a sunken 
stone.” | 


There 


fram 


scho 


was much realism to this and the | 
other short story entitled: “Stage Fright.” 
In the latter, I had the impression that 
the fear of the father was a bit overdone, 
but the sentiment was great. 

In the opinion of an ardent sports fan, | 
who enjoyed your sports articles by Red $ 
Smith, he should elaborate more fully on | 
the older players such as Babe Ruth, Lou 
Gehrig, and Dizzie Dean. 

In conclusion let me say that I could oo 
1ead your articles and stories if for no | 
other reason than the excellent choice and‘ “the 
use of the words. Perusal of these consti- 
tute a small education in itself. } " 
Mr. D. M. SNYDER = 

abo 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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M.D, | port on mixed marriage in real 
life. Written by Catholic hus- 
band and Protestant wife. 16 pp. 

BASS eee 10¢ 
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“THE BABY-SPACING 
LEGEND” 


LAMB 


Another Sign report showing 


how an eminent physician’s re- 
Sicy | search exposes planned parent- 
ritual }hooders’ false claims........ 5¢ 
Mc- 
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d “Is 


were 
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mag | “NEVER TOO YOUNG” 


think 
irk of For Catholic 
lityof | ideas and suggestions on how 


young parents, 


iinute | the CCD Parent Edueator Pro- 
Corn” ) gram he! ps teach religion to pre- 
cking- | school children.............. 5¢ 
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I's opposed to Communism in 
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“YOUR CHILD and SEX” 


A Catholic 
child psychology. 
parents should impart sex in- 
formation to children at  vari- 
ous age levels. 8 pp......... 5¢ 


Your Child sie | 
and Sex | 




















"Sign ; 


doctor, expert in 


explains how 


As a subscriber you get the full 
value of each SIGN article 
as soon as it appears. Every 
one’s an aid to 





Catholic living. 
“WE BELIEVE IN 
BABIES” 


Sequel to The Baby - Spacing 


This ad’s plentiful array shows 
but a few of the scores of vi- 
tal articles THE SIGN offers 
Legend, a young couple’s report on a vast variety of subjects. 
on how children have added to 
their happiness, .....-.+++.. 5¢ For a single copy of any of the 
reprints. send the price indi- 
cated. plus a 3¢ stamp. In quan- 
tity, the 10¢ reprint is $7.50 
per 100, plus postage: the 5¢ 
ones, $4.50, plus postage. 


REPRINTS 
DEPT. 





THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 


“FATHERS ARE V.1.P.’s” 


A child guidance expert shows 






































why fathers are very important 
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do to help their children’s de- 
| Sa ee ee 5¢ 
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“LISTEN TO AN “ONLY THROUGH “ ALCOHOLISM— 
INCREDIBLE STORY” THIS DOOR” Disease or Vice?” 


Jim Bishop’s graphic report of A Sign Picture Stery depicts Vice, 


Tracy 


who uses a moral basis to aid 


declares Vincent 


the occasion when an Orthodox — and explains the Byzantine Rite 
priest and his parish returned Mass. 


to Catholicism. ........ 56a 


other aleoholies as he once re- 


habilitated himself, ........ 5¢ 


a portal for Eastern peo- 
ple to return to Rome....... 5¢ 
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JOIN THE ly Leading Club NOW AND 
OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 
(Value up to $19.90 fe only 
ta a ee ie te eee ae 


in publishers’ editions) 
objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is juse what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile. interesting and entertaining without being 





the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


BERNADETTE 
ann LOURDES 


by Michel de Saint-Pierre 


She was pure in heart as surely no 
other has been in our time. There 
was in her the holy mystery and sim- 
city of a spirit caressed by the 
Fiand of God, and there was about 
her the charm of one who has seen 
Heaven. She was Bernadette, the 
child who saw the Vision of the 
Holy Virgin—the future Saint who 
lived to see her Grotto become the 
of pilgrimage in a 
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The story of Bernadette has long 


BREE F WOLIDE 











n a completely factual 
cour g. This book is the detir 
ive wor - on the sag a book ‘os 


1 re-reading by the whole 

and in this Marian year, it 
; reading for those who can- 
not actually go to Lourdes. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.50. 
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CREATIVE HOME DECO- 


poset TO HAPPINESS +) 


FORTY PLUS AND FAN- 


RATING by the Rockows. Fulton J. Sheen. We can CY FREE by Emily Kim- 
New, revised; covers lat- find ourselves, re-awaken brough. Wherever Emily 
est trends! 700 pictures our souls to faith and Kimbrough goes, some- 
and dozens of full-color hope, remake our lives thing funny happens! She 


““show-rooms’’ help you 
work home wonders. Hun- 


we can be happy! Here is 
rh i 





three 





other lively 






the way, lighted by 2 imothers now invade 
dreds of thousands -in great wise man. For year Pa Italy and London— 
print! Pub. edition, $5.95. of study and inspiration vith never a let-up of fun! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 


THE PERFECT JOY OF 
ST. FRANCIS by Felix 


Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 





TIONARY. = Incorporates 
en. Gives you a marvelous Timmermans. The dra- all the advances in dic- 
new approach to cooking! matic life of the saint ti making achieved 
Plans meals, guides shop- who in poverty found his di the last century. 
ping; contains over 2,000 way to God—how he Contains 80,000 entries, 
superb recipes, hundreds preached love of nature, 700 illustrations, 900 
of great food pictures. 4nd how the Franciscans A must volume for 


Orig. in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


BLESS THIS HOUSE 
N orah Lofts. 
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spread their faith. 


HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS. 


- ——CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT——— 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 9-SI, 


MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Send me at once the three books I have checked 





THE SILVER CHALICE 


by Thomas B. Costain, 







s At last, a top-notch, a//l- A towering novel of ad- 

* mew atlas—with over 100 venture, love, faith and 

t maps in full color, the passion with literature’s 

latest complete Census greatest theme—the birth 

loves, villainies figures, 16 history maps. Chridti ' By Amer- 

Assions an id stran Actually measures 934” x jca’s be oved story-tell- 
. Pub. ed., $3.50. 1234”. Pub. edition, $3.95. er. Pub. edition, $3.85. 
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The “| Reading Club makes this 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


All selections are new, complete, well- 











! I unusual offér to demonstrate how it printed and well-bound. And yout 
| at the right as my two Membership Gift Books| _ J brings you the best and most enjoyable books will be delivered to your door. 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 ] Bernadette new books at much less than the pub- Save Up to 60% 
l (plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- and Lourdes ] lishers’ regular editions! Each month Tie euctsens of belies oll the Club 
l roll me as a member of the Family Reading} — 3 publishers submit books they believe kon pod $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the| L Bless This House ! will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- = $4. 00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
j Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you] — Rasiin 1 irors then select the book they can rec- Oh —saves you from 35% to 50% on 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- | ‘’ pyseune uome ommend most enthusiastically. These cach book you accept. In addition, po 
| tion —at the special members’ price of only ecorating ! are books which every member of your Club gre ath a aemniiak “a 
| $1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There} — siti Ghee call family can read — novels, biographies nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as| ~ oes “a l and inspirational books by today’s out- us By When the value of the Bonus 
] four selections or alternate books during the Y ] standing authors. They are books you eee Seca ia. son con Oe 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- | (> Hammond's Atlas can safely leave where older children "007° © 60% eo Me hook dollast 
| eatve a a Somme Book oath each four selec- | — } can read them if they wish. aa si Med on eae 
ons or alternates I accept. ) Meta Given's Ency- oin w— 
I SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: clopedia of Cooking 1 © What Membership Means To You If you believe in a book club which 
| If not delighted, I will return all books in 1 There is no charge for membership will appeal to every member of yout 
7 days and this membership will be canceled [] The Perfect Jo in the Family Reading Club beyond the family, Jet us introduce you to the Fam- 9g) 
: ' l You p ily Reading Club NOW, while you caa 
Mr of St. Francis cost of the books themselves. u pay . f ANY’ THREE of the 
> only $1.89 each (plus small shipping get your choice of AL 0 Ave 
I a aa (Please The Silver Chalice 1 charge) ed 4 Ro apa you purchase wondetel oe nee “a gees 
after reading the book review magazine aS your Mempbe on 
I Street and No C1) Therndike-Bernhart 1 which will come to your home eich one as your first Club selection — for as 
I Cit Zone State Desk Dictionar l month. You pay postman nothing; your only $1.89! Send no money, just mai 4. 
¥ . . " Y ill b 1 I no ( the coupon today. However, as this un- 
l Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading = | bill will be due later. It is mot neces- : a oes aril 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont C) Way to Happiness sary to purchase a book every month— usual offer may be withdrawn at yh 
L Offer good only in U. 8S. A. and Canada you may accept as few as four each year. time, we urge you to act af once! 
ccm cm mmm ee me ee ee 
FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





